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The GIST of IT— 


‘TRIPLE damages must be paid by the 

Danbury hatters, in the most famous of 
boycott cases now decided by the federal 
Supreme Court. 
ging through the courts since 1902. 


ing of the later Clayton act. Page 415. 


CHILDREN’S charter, the federal child 

labor bill, and practical steps against il- 
literacy were the chief bones of contention 
at the Washington child labor conference. 
Page 413. 

HE International Institute of Agricul- 

ture at Rome has been going quietly 
about its business though representatives of 
all the warring peoples sit among the dele- 


gates of the fifty-five nations which partici- 


pate. Page 413. 


SALEM seems on the verge of turning not 


only its great fire but its death rates 
and court records to account in drafting a 
housing code and rebuilding on its city 
plan. Page 417. 


STATEN Island’s Civic League is going — 


Robinson Crusoe one better in develop- 


ing an island. For it has a social and civic | 


program for the people who live in this 
sea-girt borough of New York city, many 
of them on farms and in villages. Page 418. 


THE tenth anniversary meeting of the 


American Civic Association dealt chiefly — 
with the substantial aspects of city plan- — 


ning—the making of healthful homes and 

work places. Page 419. 

H OW the Women’s Civic League of Bal- 
timore went about clearing up the milk 

supply. Page 421. 


HE latest theory about pellagra is, not — 


that it is infectious, but that it is a starva- 
tion disease, due to a diet from which the 
high cost of living has crimped some of the 
essentials: Page 422. 
WITH sickness costing us three-quarters 
of a million dollars a year and with 


most industrial insurance going for under-— 
takers’ bills, it is high time we moved on — 


toward a system of social insurance, argues 
Mr. Chamberlain. Following compensation 
for accidents, now firmly established, the 
next step is sickness insurance. Reviewing 
the report of the National Progressive 
Service, he finds the ground well prepared 
in some industries for a plan based on the 
German system. Page 423. 


SOME illuminating letters between John — 


D. Rockefeller, Jr., W. L. Mackenzie 
King, and President Welborn of the Colo- 
rado Fuel and Iron Company. Page 426. 
A WOMAN’S Peace Party is the latest 

woman’s organization and the latest 
force for peace. It was formed at a meet- 


ing held in Washington January 10 and | 


Jane Addams is president. ‘ 
P RESIDENT Wilson has appointed Rich- 


ard H. Aishton, vice-president of the ~ 


Chicago and Northwestern Railway, a mem- 
ber of the Industrial Relations Commission 
to succeed Frederick A. Delano who re- 


signed to become a member of the Federal 


Reserve Board. 


The case has been drag- 
It was / 
brought-under the Sherman anti-trust law, — 
and speculation is rife now as to the bear- ~ 
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AVID LUBIN’S PLAN FOR PEACE 
AND PLENTY 


GOING SERENELY about its work 
in the midst of war, the International 
Institute of Agriculture, at Rome, has 
set high example for those who believe 
that all the nations can work together in 
peace. 

The fifty-five counties adhering to the 
treaty by which the institute was found- 
ed include all the present belligerents. 
And of the fifty-five resident delegates, 
only one, the American, has been ab- 
sent since war was declared. There has 
been no interruption of the institute’s 
study of crops, credits, insurance, plant 
diseases, freight rates and international 
reports on the size and condition of 
crops. 

The founder of the institute is David 
Lubin, an American. For-many years 
he was proprietor of a department store 


at Sacramento, California. There, he 
tells you, he became well-to-do and 
turned : gentleman farmer. And _ his 


needs as a farmer—particularly the need 
of knowing market conditions—and the 
general backwardness of agriculture as 
compared with merchandising, gave 
him the idea of an international clear- 
ing house for the producers of food. 

Congress heard him with cold official 
ear. King Victor Emmanuel III, a fel- 
low farmer, established the institute in 
1905 and Mr. Lubin has been the resi- 
dent American delegate ever since. 

He has been in the United States 
since June, urging another large agri- 
cultural plan—a national marketing 
commission fashioned after the German 
Landwirtschaftsrat. The government, 
Mr. Lubin argues, cannot 
agent or tell producers where to sell. 
But it can father a plan by which they 
can do this for themselves. 

Organizing from the top, the national 
markets commission would consist of a 
governing committee of twenty-nine 
men—fifteen farmers and _ fourteen 
others. The others would include men 
who had definite contributions to make 
to the scheme—a railroad president to 
advise on transportation, a banker on 
finance, etc. Each of. the farmer mem- 
bers would be the best man in the coun- 

in some special line—grain, fruit 
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be sales-- 


and the like. 
similar committee, and in each county 
and township, each committee to have a 
paid secretary. 
Once organized, 
general farmer in Comstock Township, 


In each state would be a 


then, Silas Pierce, 
Kalamazoo County, Michigan, would 
write—or more probably telephone—the 
township secretary that he could not sell 
all his carrots at a fair price.. Very 
likely other nearby farmers would be in 
similar plight, so that the surplus car- 
rots could not be disposed of locally. 

So the township secretary would take 
it up with the county secretary and he 
in turn with the state man who learns by 
correspondence or night letters that 
Iowa needs so many hundred bushels 
of carrots. The carrot growers are 
notified, the carrots are collected by 
wagon and interurban trolley and off 
they go to carrot-hungry Iowa. 

That, in a paragraph, is the Land- 
wirtschaftsrat. Its political aspects are 
greater even than its economic. In 
Germany it has the right to advise the 
government on all proposed legislation 
which will affect agriculture and it has 
been fostered officially until the Junkers 
and the smaller farmers dominate all 
other German classes. 

Mr. Lubin believes a degree of politi- 
cal influence would be a good thing for 
American farmers. When a tariff bill 
was under consideration manufacturers, 
bankers and other groups gave united 
expression to their views, but farmers 
had no strong organization to voice their 
feeling about Canadian reciprocity. 

Moreover, farmers are still complete- 
ly at the mercy of middlemen. In the 
70s merchants were, too—they had to 
buy all their goods of jobbers. The de- 
partment stores and the mail-order 
houses have done away with that in 
trade, so that the retailers buy now of 
the manufacturers. But not so in agri- 
culture. A national markets commis- 
sion could do away with this. 

It was to start this plan that Mr. 
Lubin came to the United States for 
the summer. He sailed for Rome on 
Tuesday, leaving behind the beginnings 
of an organization to push it forward 
through a bill now before Congress—H. 
J. Res. 344, 63d Congress, 2d session. 
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HE CHILDREN’S CHANCE BE- 
FORE CONGRESS 


A FEDERAL CHILD labor bill, 
practical steps against illiteracy, the 
question of a children’s charter, and a 
personal debate between a textile editor 
and the National Child Labor Commit- 
tee were the diverse and yet closely re- 
lated subjects discussed last week at the 
national child labor conference in Wash- 
ington, 

The issue between the cotton inter- 
ests and the committee was the old 
double challenge that the committee mis- 
represents conditions in the South and 
that those conditions are none of the 
committee’s business anyway. 

The reply to the charge of inaccuracy 
was threefold: first, that the committee 
should not be saddled with the state- 
ments of irresponsible writers; second, 
that the committee’s agents know that a 
single case of misrepresentation of facts 
is cause for immediate dismissal; and, 
third, that so long as the employment 
of 10- and’ 11-year-old children is not 
only permitted but common, it is entire- 
ly legitimate to emphasize the presence 
of the younger children in the mills, 
even if it obscures the fact that a ma- 
jority of the child workers are 12 or 
older. 

David Clark’s protests against inter- 
ference by “you New Yorkers who 
should clean up your own backyards be- 
fore you attend to ours,” brought forth 
from Mrs. Kelley the reminder that 
New York had progressed to the en- 
forcement in textile mills of a 14-year 
limit plus a sixth-grade schooling re- 
quirement and a test of physical fitness, 
and that many of the strongest state- 
ments concerning homework and the 
canneries in New York had come from 
the National Child Labor Committee 
“When you say, ‘This is not a national 
question,’ I would remind you of the 
lavish protection the cotton industry has 
received from the nation through Con- 
gress. Only when it becomes a question 
of protecting the children in the cotton 
mills is the cry raised that this is a 
state matter.” 

Julia C. Lathrop pointed out that the 
advance in child labor legislation has 
been marked by continual compromise 
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The map shows the field through 
which the hospital ship will cruise, 
from Georges Bank to Banque- 
reau; in summer, the route will 
extend to Grand Banks or even 
Greenland. 


NUMERALS 
OW DISTANCES IN MILES 


Seat 


THE ANDROSCOGGIN 


.The first hospital ship for deep- 
sea fishermen of the North At- 
lantic, sailed from Boston on Jan- 
uary 2. Detailed from the Rev- 
enue Cutter Service, the ship has 
been completely refitted. The hos- 
pital work will be in charge of 
officers of the Public Health Serv- 
ice. 


Courtesy of the Boston Globe 


with industrial interests. In developing 
the schools and juvenile courts progress 
has not been startlingly rapid, but at 
least it has followed the good of the 
child in so far as that good has been 
understood by the people. But in deal- 
ing with child labor the good of the 
child has been obscured by the consid- 
eration of other interests, and laws have 
been passed which do not measure up 
to the standard of such ideals as are 
commonly recognized as desirable. 
William H. Maltbie of Baltimore de- 
veloped a similar line of thought into a 
strong and original defense for a fed- 
eral law. He reasoned thus: We are to 
discuss the child; the ward of the na- 
tion; guardianship involves protection 
of the ward’s person or property or 
both; in dealing with child labor we 
have emphasized the need of protecting 
the person of the child from harm, we 
have overlooked the need of protecting 
his inheritance; there is a common heri- 
tage of ideals and of opportunity which 
has been entrusted to the nation for the 
benefit of the nation’s children; it is a 
very real inheritance and is of the na- 
ture of property for the child; the na- 
tion has allowed the states to administer 
this inheritance hitherto, but the penalty 
for any failure by the states to guard 
the inheritance is paid by the nation; 
and when the states are proved to have 
failed it is not only right but necessary 


for the nation to take over and admin- 
ister the guardianship. 

That in the opposition to a federal law 
the plea of unconstitutionality is fre- 
quently raised as a shield for self-in- 
terest, was illustrated by reference to 
the federal bill for the protection of mi- 
gratory fish which is being pushed by 
southerners and opposed by Connecti- 
cut. Congressman A. Mitchell Palmer 
and others reviewed the modern de- 
velopment of legislation and court de- 
cisions under the interstate commerce 
clause to show that a federal child labor 
law would be entirely consistent with 
the accepted interpretation of that 
clause, and that its success or failure 
depends solely on the will of the peo- 
ple. Mr. Palmer committed himself to 
the statement that the bill will undoubt- 
edly be passed by the present Congress 
provided those who believe in it “will 
flood their senators and congressmen” 
with letters and telegrams demanding 
immediate and favorable action. 

Comparatively little was presented by 
way of description either of child labor 
or its results. Lewis W. Hine gave a 
stereopticon “speechless speech” on the 
High Cost of Child Labor. Beyond 
this and a brief report from Alabama 
and North Carolina discussion was de- 
voted entirely to methods of dealing 
with the problem, from which three con- 
structive suggestions resulted. 


The high percentage of illiteracy 
among children 10 to 13 years of age 
reported by the 1910 census was discus- 
sed. Resolutions were passed empha- 
sizing the fact that these census figtires 
had been published too late to serve as 
a definite basis for action and calling on 
the United States Bureau of Education 
to investigate and publish in quarterly 
bulletins current figures and informa- 
tion upon, the subject. 

In the matter of enforcement of exist- 
ing laws, the responsibility of the in- 
dividual citizen was brought out by 
Anna Herkner, assistant chief of the 
Maryland Bureau of Statistics and In- 
formation. She referred particularly 
to the failure of many people to realize 
that a law is no law if it can be broken 
for special reasons. Teachers will some- 
times allow a child to leave school be- 
fore he has finished the required grade 
if he is troublesome in the classroom. 
Physicians have been known to sign a 
certificate of health for a child below 
normal physically. Ministers have 
begged for employment for a child un- 
der age, because the family is “so de- 
serving.” Magistrates will protest and 
refuse conviction. A black eye in a 
fight is an injury that they can appreci- 
ate, but a violation of the child labor law 
seems of slight importance. They will 
innocently ask whether it is really neces- 
sary to enforce all the provisions. And 
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if these groups fail to uphold the law, 
what can be expected of the forces that 
oppose the law? 

_ And lastly, the need for a children’s 
charter was discussed. Resolutions were 
offered and referred to the board of 
trustees of the National Child Labor 
Committee, which describe as chaotic 
the present condition.of children’s laws 
and their administration by state, county 


and city, and which call upon the fed- 
eral Children’s Bureau to collect all pos- 
sible information on existing and sug- 
gested legislation. 

Child labor conditions are known. 
The intertangling of this problem with 
others is recognized. The responsibil- 
ity of the nation is clear. Will people 
act for the children’s good or will they 
continue to heed their pocket’s appeal? 


HATTERS’ CASE —By HARRY W. LAIDLER 


‘| "a SUPREME COURT DECISION IN THE DANBURY 


AUTHOR OF BOYCOTTS AND THE LABOR STRUGGLE 


America’s Tarr-VALE decision, 
long expected, has at last arrived. It 
was presented to labor on January 5 as 
a belated New Year’s gift by the United 
States Supreme Court. It came in the 
form of a reaffirmation of a judgment 
for $252,130 against 186 Danbury hat- 
ters, found guilty of violating the pro- 
visions of the Sherman anti-trust act. 
The sum awarded amounted to treble 
the damages of $80,000 inflicted on plain- 
tiffs, Dietrich E. Loewe and Co., by the 
United Hatters of North America, plus 
legal expenses. 

This is the first decision handed down 
by the Supreme Court fixing the lia- 
bility of members of unions for acts of 
their organization which, are in viola- 
tion .of the Sherman act; the first, in- 
deed, in which the threefold damage 
clause was applied by this court to the 
members of any organization—a curious 
turn of fate when one considers that 
the framers of the act had not the re- 
motest thought of including trade 
unions within its scope. 

The decision has led labor to ask 
anew whether or not the Clayton amend- 
ment of 1914 to the Sherman act, 
“labor’s magna charta” as it was called 
in some quarters, has, in reality, freed 
trade unions from the provisions of the 
act of 1890. It has also given rise to 
the question as to what extent the United 
Hatters of America and the American 
Federation of Labor are morally or 
legally obligated to assume the burden 
imposed by this judgment. 

.The decision was delivered by Justice 
Holmes. He reaffirmed the position 
taken by the Supreme Court in 1908, 
that a boycott conducted by a trade 
union against a firm whose products are 
sold in any state other than that in 


which they are manufactured, consti-_ 


tutes “a combination in restraint of 
trade” and is in violation of the Sher- 
man anti-trust law. The primary and 
secondary boycott and the unfair list 
were apparently alike condemned as 
coming within the scope of the act. 
Justice Holmes stated: 


“The circulation of a list of unfair 
dealers, manifestly intended to put the 
ban upon those whose names appear 
therein, among an important body of 
possible customers is within 
the prohibitions of the Sherman act if it 


is intended to restrain and restrains 
commerce among the states. 

It requires more than the _blind- 
ness of justice not to see that many 
branches of the United Hatters and the 
Federation of Labor to both of which 
the defendants belonged, in pursuance 
of a plan emanating from headquarters, 
made use of such lists and of the prim- 
ary and secondary boycott in their ef- 
fort to subdue the plaintiffs in their 
demands.” 


The criminal nature of the acts, he 
declared, was established in the case of 
the Eastern States Retail Lumber Deal- 
ets’ Association vs. the United States, 
decided last year. 


The main question, then, to be deter- 
mined was whether or not the 186 mem- 
bers of the union whose houses and 
bank accounts had been attached had, 
by their actions, authorized the boycott. 
The court held that the acts could be 
presumed to be authorized, and the mem- 
bers of the union could be held liable 
if the latter “paid their dues and con- 
tinued to delegate authority to their of- 
ficers unlawfully to interfere with the 
plaintiff’s interstate commerce in such 
circumstances that they knew or ought 
to have known, and such officers were 
warranted in the belief that they were 
acting in the matters within their dele- 
gated authority.” The justice also cited 
the constitution of the hatters’ union 
which stated that every means would 
be used to obtain the unionization of 
non-union shops. He likewise declared 
the propriety of introducing into the 
court newspapers, etc., to show that the 
acts were brought home to the defen- 
dants. He continued: 


“Tt is a tax of credulity to ask any one 
to believe that members of labor unions 
did not know at that time that the 
primary and secondary boycott and the 
use of the ‘we don’t patronize’ and ‘un- 
fair’ lists were means expected to be 
employed in the effort to unionize shops. 
The jury could not but find that by the 
usage of the unions the acts complained 
of were authorized and authorized with- 
out regard to their interference with 
commerce among the states. 5 

“The Federation of Labor, with which 
the hatters were affiliated . help- 
ed affiliated unions in trade disputes, 
and to that end, before the present 
trouble, had provided in its constitution 


for prosecuting, and had prosecuted 
many what it called legal boycotts. 

“It is almost inconceivable that the 
defendants, all living in the neighbor- 
hood of the plaintiffs, did not know what 
was done in the specific case. If they 
did not know that, they were bound to 
know the constitutions of their so- 
cieties.” 

The above culmination of this most 
spectacular of boycott cases came after 
nearly a dozen years of legal contro- 
versy. As long back as 1897 the United 
Hatters of North America began a de- 
termined fight for the closéd shop and 
were said within a few years to have 
unionized 70 of the 82 principal fac- 
tories. In 1902 the officers of the union 
approached Loewe. He refused to con- 
cede to their demands. On July 25 of 
that year 250 employes were called out 
on strike. Then began the boycott. 
Unions throughout the country were re- 
quested to call on customers; organizers 
were routed; and boycott advertise- 
ments appeared in labor journals. The 
boycott had its effect, the net damage 
during the next year or two being placed 
at about $80,000. 

Suit was brought in the United States 
Circuit Court in Hartford, Conn., Au- 
gust 31, 1903, on the ground of viola- 
tion of the Sherman anti-trust law. In 
1907, Judge James P. Platt of the Cir- 
cuit Court asked the United States Su- 
preme Court for a ruling on section 7 
of the Sherman act. This ruling was 
given by Justice Fuller on February 3, 
1908, the boycott by trade unions being 
brought, to the astonishment of many, 
within the purview of the act. To the 
argument that the statute was not meant 
to apply to labor unions, the court. at 
that time declared that “the records of 
Congress show that several efforts were 
made to exempt by legislation organiza- 


tions of laborers from the op- 
eration of the act, and that all efforts 
failed.” 

Nor did it suffice labor to declare 


that the framers had given assurances 
that the act was not aimed at labor 
unions; that large majorities of the 
House and Senate had at different times 
approved of the exemption clause and 
that Senator Hoar, who claimed to be 
the real father of the bill, some ten 
years later had asserted, on the floor of 
Congress, that, when he proposed the 
law, he had no intention of bringing it 
to bear against labor unions. 

On October 13, 1909, the case was 
brought to trial, which lasted five 
months. In charging the jury, Judge 
Platt overstepped his authority, and de- 
clared that the question of damages 
was “the only question with which they 
could properly concern themselves.” 
The damages assessed amounted to $232,- 
240. 

The case was appealed, however, on 
a writ of error, to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals of the Second District, and on 
April 10, 1911, the judgment was re- 
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versed, and greater proof of the ac- 
quiescence of members in the illegal acts 
of the organization was demanded. A 
retrial followed and on October 11, 
1912, the verdict for the $252,130 judg- 
ment was rendered. The jury took the 
position that the minutes, resolutions, 
reports, proclamations and printed dis- 
cussions which the officers and agents 
of the association publicly proclaimed 
and circulated among the membership 
were approved or warranted by the in- 
dividual members of the association. 
The Circuit Court of Appeals affirmed 
the judgment in December, 1913. The 
Supreme Court decision followed. 

The decision comes as a crushing 
blow to unionism, and especially to the 
defendant hatters, to many of whom the 
collection of the judgment will mean 
ruin. Whether these unfortunates will 
receive succor from the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, or from the Hatters’ 
Union, which has already replaced some 
of the attached property with union se- 
curities, it has not, at present writing, 
been determined. If we are to judge 
from letters and resolutions issued by 
these organizations, the 186 hatters will 
not bear the burden alone. It has been 
rumored in some quarters that the manu- 
facturers will not press the claim, but 
this is doubtful. 

The question now uppermost in the 
minds of union men is, can the courts 
similarly reach the funds of the unions 
under the new Clayton amendment? 
Little light was thrown on this subject 
by the recent decision, since the new 
law, passed long after the commence- 

ment of the suit, was not considered in 
this case. 

The two sections of the Clayton bill 
which bear on this subject are sections 
6 and 20. Trade unionists can get lit- 


tle comfort from section 6, which mere- 
ly states that the existence of labor or- 
ganizations shall not be jeopardized by 
the Sherman law, and that their members 
shall not be restrained from carrying 
out the legitimate objects of the organi- 
zations ‘in a lawful manner. The effect 
of this section is probably to prevent the 
use of injunctions against those acts 
which are considered lawful under the 
common law. 

The section on which the unionists 
chieflly rely is section 20 which pro- 
vides: 

(1) “No restraining order or injunc- 
tion shall prohibit any person or per- 
sons, whether singly or in concert, 
from ceasing to patronize or employ 
any person to such dispute, or from 
recommending or persuading others by 
peaceful and lawful means so to do. . 
or (2) from doing any act or thing 
which might lawfully be done in the ab- 
sence of such dispute by any party there- 
to; nor. (3) shall any of the acts speci- 
fied in this paragraph be considered or 
held to be violations of any law of the 
United States.” 

The act thus prevents the use of in- 
junctions in federal courts against work- 
ers employing the primary boycott and 
the secondary boycott where mere per- 
suasion is used to induce third parties to 
cease relations with the firm involved in 
the dispute. This passage does not 
seem, however, to touch tertiary boy- 
cotts, nor compound boycotts in which 
the workers threaten to cease dealings 
with parties who continue their relations 
with the boycotted firm. The second 
part of the section, broadly interpreted, 
would still further free the use of in- 
terstate boycotts from the federal in- 
junctive process, but such interpretation 
is by no means certain. The third 
clause seems to free the acts specified 
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not only from the federal injunction, © 


but also from civil and criminal pro- 
ceedings under the Sherman act-~and 
other federal laws, inasmuch as only 
violations of laws warrant such proceed- 
ings. 

Until, therefore, that part of the Clay- 
ton amendment relating to the activities 
of labor organizations is definitely in- 
terpreted, the only form of boycotting 


which the unions may feel reasonably: 


safe in pursuing without violating the 
act, and without being held liable for 
treble damages, is the peaceful and law- 
ful persuading of third parties to cease 
relations with a party to the dispute, 
such persuasion being unaccompanied by 
threats-ofloss of business or any coer- 


-cive measures. 


A vigorous agitation on the part of 
labor for the enactment of another law 
exempting labor organizations from all 
prosecutions under the provisions of the 
Sherman act may thus be anticipated. 
Until such an act is passed or the 
Clayton bill is interpreted, there will be 
a continual uncertainty as to whether or 
not any labor activity is going to in- 
volve the organizations and members in 
financial ruin. The effect of such uncer- 
tainty is likely to be disastrous. In 
view of the fact that nearly a score of 
years elapsed before the Supreme Court 
determined whether the Sherman act 
could be applied to labor unions, it can 
hardly be expected that these unions 
will delay action awaiting another inter- 
pretation by our highest court. 

The Taff-Vale judgment of $250,000 
in 1903 gave a great impetus to political 
action on the part of British trade 
unionists. Whether the Danbury Hat- 
ters decision will have a similar effect 
will be watched with keen interest by 
every student of the labor problem. 


*- 
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[From the Russian of V. Brussoff] 


CO pecan dnote, bricklayer, what are you building, 
Bending there high, in the gale?’’ 
‘*Hey, don’t disturb us, we’re busily working,— 

We’re building, we’re building, a gaol.’’ 


‘*Bricklayer, bricklayer, wielding the trowel,— 
Who shall there helplessly reel?’’ 
‘*None of the kin of your rich, wealthy brethren, — 
Nothing compels you to steal.”’ 


‘‘Bricklayer, bricklayer, weeping and groaning, 

: Who shall there wallow till late?’’ 

y ‘‘Maybe my son, who’s a toiler as I am; 
Such is the workingmen’s fate. .. .”’ 


‘‘Bricklayer, bricklayer, maybe he’ll curse then 
Those who the walls helped to swell?’’ 


‘“Hey there! 


Beware of the scaffold! 


T know it, I know it too well!’’ 


Be silent,— 


Se ee 
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CIVICS 


ALEM’S OPPORTUNITY TO BUILD BETTER—By JOHN 


JIHLDER, FigLp sEcRETARY NATIONAL HOUSING ASSOCIATION 


THE FIRE which swept Salem, 
Mass., last June was one of those con- 
flagrations which occur in our poorly 
planned and flimsily built cities with 
such regularity that we have almost 
come to count upon them. Yet we have 
not made any serious effort to prevent 
them nor even to take advantage of the 
opportunity for better planning when 
flames sweep the ground clear and give 
us almost a free hand. Baltimore alone 
seized its opportunity and rose from its 
ashes a somewhat better planned city 
than it was before. But even Baltimore 
contented itself with widening some of 
its narrow streets. San Francisco, with 
thousands of copies of the Burnham 
city plan report ready to its hands, was 
in such great haste to rebuild that it 
would spend no time on consideration 
of anything except the need of the 
moment. 

Salem at first seemed inclinéd to fol- 
low precedent, but in so doing it would 
have had less excuse than had the others. 
When disaster comes there is scant op- 
portunity for careful consideration. 
Baltimore’s fire came at a time when we 
had just begun to think of city plan- 
ning. The improvements it made were 
obvious ones. The San Francisco fire 
came after there had been considerable 
discussion of the need for a better plan, 
but before the proposals had become 
familiar to its people. Moreover these 
proposals were on so grand a scale and 


dealt so little with matters of individ- | 


SOME OF NEW ENG- 
LANDS WORST 
HOUSING CONDI- 
TIONS WHICH THE 
SALEM FIRE WIPED 


OUT 


ual concern that at first glance they did 
not seem to offer much that a stricken 
community could utilize. The San Fran- 
cisco plan was made in the days when 
American city planning still dealt al- 
most exclusively with the civic center 
and the great boulevard, but very little 
with the homes of the people. 

The Salem fire came after the com- 
munity had for several years been dis- 
cussing its need for certain practical 
improvements in its city plan. It had an 
official City Plans Commission whose 
attention had been directed toward such 
practical needs as better housing. It 
knew that its older building practice was 


bad, that the dwellings in the old part | 


of town were not of a good type and 
that they were far too closely packed to- 
gether. It had discussed the problem, 
it had taken an active part in securing 
the passage of the Massachusetts Tene- 
ment House Law for Cities, a law which 
must be adopted by a city before it be- 
comes effective. It had even taken a 
definite step forward by passing a local 
ordinance designed to reduce the fire 
hazard. Salem was more nearly ready 
to seize its opportunity than any of the 
other cities had been. 

Immediately after the disaster some of 
the leading citizens sought to make use 
of all this preparation. They opened an 
exhibition designed to show what Salem 
can make of itself. But for a time it 


seemed that the opportunity might be 
largely wasted. Apparently only one 


part of the lesson had impressed itself 
upon the community, the necessity for 
reducing the fire hazard. A new build- 
ing code was drawn which dealt almost 
exclusively with this, ignoring the equal 
need of safeguarding the health and so- 
cial welfare of the people. 

Of course we must expect that the 
spectacular will always make the great- 
est impression. And a conflagration is 
infinitely more spectacular than a death 
rate or court records. But it will be a 
disappointment if Salem is not able to 
weigh values more justly, to realize that 
the constant losses due to death and dis- 
ease and lower moral standards will in 
the long run far outweigh the occasional 
loss caused by a great fire. 

Fortunately Salem did not commit it- 
self to a makeshift policy. The far- 
sighted among’ its citizens secured the 
acceptance of some of the City Plans 
Commission’s recommendations. A wide 
boulevard is promised through the once 
overcrowded Point District, forming a 
part of the Salem. Boulevard. Other 
streets are to be widened and a few new 
streets opened. In this Point District, 
where the old three deckers stood thick- 
est, the price of land is said to be higher 
today than it was the day before the 
fire. This is due to no expectation that 
business or industry will take the place 
formerly occupied by wage-earners’ 
dwellings, but to the hope that with re- 
construction a greater population than 
before may be crowded on the same 
space. For Salem has no law or regula- 
tions to prevent. So the Rebuilding 
Trust wisely inclines toward the pur- 
chase of undeveloped land a little farther 
from the center where it can afford to 
erect single family houses. Salem is not 
a widespread city and there is no rea- 
son for piling its families one above an- 
other simply to raise land values in one 
congested district while surrounding 
areas lie unused. These undeveloped 
areas offer it the opportunity to house its 
people better, not worse than they were 
before. 

Meanwhile the Salem Merchants’ As- 
sociation addressed an open letter to the 
Rebuilding Commission, which has su- 
pervision over reconstruction in the 
burned district, calling attention to the 
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HOUSE FOR SIXTEEN FAMILIES REPLACING THREE DECKERS 


omissions in the new building code and 
recommending the adoption of a housing 
code which will follow legislation in 
other parts of the country. “It may 
readily be seen,” says this letter, “that 
tenement houses might stand for a long 
period of years without loss or destruc- 
tion by fire, but may be constantly breed- 
ing germs of disease in their occupants. 
It seems to us that the rule prohibiting 
three family frame houses will result in 
the building of large brick tenement 
houses such as may be seen in the north 
end of Boston, which may be of great 
injury to health, which may be prevent- 
ed by an adequate housing law.” And 
that there might be no excuse for delay 
the City Plans Commission immediately 
assumed the public spirited task of draft- 
ing a housing code. 


CHAMBERLAIN 


Half way measures often result in 
worse conditions than those they are de- 


signed to cure, as the Salem Merchants’ — 


Association realizes. If it can make the 
rest of the community realize this great 
truth, Salem may some day look back 
upon the spring of 1914 as the time of 
a new birth. Even if these farsighted 
citizens should fail to achieve their ob- 
ject now, their action proves the wis- 
dom of planning ahead. They have done 
what no similar body in other devastated 
American cities has done, made this 
determined effort to turn disaster to en- 
during benefit. The. better plan, the 
higher standards accepted may take 
years to accomplish through the slow re- 
building of the city. But they may be 
established overnight if the community 
has been made to understand their value. 


G cua ISLAND’S CIVIC RO BINSON,CRUSOE!—By MARY 


Ropinson Crusoe was the first 
scientific manager of an'island, and ever 
since the days of Crusoe imagination has 
been fired by the marvelous possibilities 
of a “tract of land wholly surrounded by 
water.” 

A modern Robinson Crusoe _ is the 
Civic League of Staten Island, the 
smallest borough in population of New 
York city. But while the pioneer in 
island experiment was wholly concerned 
in subduing jungle and savage for his 
own physical comfort, the Civic League 
is busy developing a civic and social 
program for some 95,000 people. 

Take the St. George ferry at the tip 
of Manhattan late some afternoon. 
Watch Battery Park, the Woolworth 
tower, the slender bow of Brooklyn 
Bridge and the beetling ferry houses 
melt into a foggy wedge of tall thin 
buildings. Watch the huddled land 
across the harbor stretch out and up in- 
to warehouses, trees and dwellings. 
Then follow the ferry passengers out 
at St. George’s depot, the focus of 
Staten Island where scurrying little 
steam trains, so much like those of the 
London “Inner Circle,’ whisk commut- 
ers to waterfront villages, and electric 
cars buzz off to the hilly interior. 

Out of tangled streets laid over cow 
paths, out of little provincial towns with 
local prejudice and set habits, out of 
cheap “resorts” sprung up along the 
beaches, New York city has determined 
the borough of Richmond. And it is 


‘Pictures accompanying this article were 
provided through the courtesy of E. H. See- 
husen. ~~ a7 


this hodge podge of old Dutch gentry 
and garish South Beach mid-way that 
the Civic League is trying to weld to- 
gether for team play and common pur- 
pose. 

What the Civic League has been do- 
ing since it expanded from 350 charter 
members in 1913 to a flourishing or- 
ganization, with fifteen local branches 
and more than 1,700 members, may be 
gathered from looking over the issues 
of the Staten Island Civic League Bul- 
letin. 

An advisory. committee, composed of 
two members from each ward, meets 
regularly to consult with the borough 
president upon all proposed public im- 
provements and the general welfare of 
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the borough._ This co-operation has aid- 
ed the city in cleaning up the borough 
and promoted interest in civic beauti- 
fication. Persistent agitation has been 
kept up against the smoke nuisance from 
Jersey factories just across the chan- 
nel, a volunteer corps of fire wardens 
has been organized to prevent woodland 
fires, a tree planting service and an ac- 
tive tree preservation movement have 
been started.. A week before every lo- 
cal board meeting notices are sent to all 
property owners within the area of as- 
sessment of any public improvement 
calling their attention to the first hear- 
ing upon it. The league also analyzes 
all legislative bills affecting Richmond 
directly or indirectly and registers ap- 
proval_or opposition with representa- 
tives in the legislature. 

The social service work of the Civic 
League is as varied as that of a settle- 
ment. Since only one branch of the 
Charity Organization Society covers the 
whole 57 square miles of the island the 
league has established a Social Serv- 
ice Exchange and has engaged as its 
supervisor, Jeanette Bullis, recently 
president of the Co-operative Employ- 
ment Bureau for Girls in Cleveland. 
Through this exchange the Charity Or- 
ganization Society, the Department of 
Public Charities, the Hebrew Charities 
and other relief bodies on the island may 
co-operate and facilitate efficient char- 
ity work. The exchange itself under- 
takes a certain amount of case work not 
handled by other associations, assists in 
any general relief movement and is, at 
present securing work for unemployed 
in the borough. Besides aiding the desti- 
tute, it has opened a successful day nur- 
sery in West New Brighton and two 
social centers for young people in school 
houses. 


One the 


achievement with which 


A. FARM SCENE IN NEW YORK CITY— 
BOROUGH OF RICHMOND, N. Y. 
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STAPLETON, ONE OF THE FORTY-FOUR VILLAGES ON STATEN 


ISLAND 
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League was connected during the past 
year was the installation of the pres- 
ent system of transfers between St. 
George ferry and the Manhattan sur- 
face cars so that a 5 cent fare carries 
the Staten Island commuter to his busi- 
ness in down town New York. An en- 
ergetic campaign for improved trolley 
service on the Island itself has resulted 
in the promise by the trolley company 
that 70 new cars will be provided. 

For 1915 the Civic League will con- 
tinue its present activities, but, in addi- 
tion it has three distinct projects on 
which it will concentrate. 

First of all it wishes to bring about 
the reorganization and centralization of 
the local post office system. At present 
if a man in West New Brighton mails a 
letter to a friend in Port Richmond 
about one mile below, the letter travels 
to St. George, and then it goes back over 
the same route past West New Brighton, 
reaching its destination in Port Rich- 
mond after as long an interval as it 
would take to reach the Bronx. The 
general committee of the League has 
passed a resolution petitioning Congress 


AN EARLY SETTLER ON STATEN ISLAND, OLD 
po BILLOP HOUSE BUILT IN 1663 


for an appropriation for the construction 
of a Borough Post Office and Congress- 
man Riordan has promised to frame 
‘such a bill. Meanwhile, inasmuch as a 
new post office would not be available 
for several years, a plan_will be_pre- 
‘sented to the Post Office Department at 
Washington for immediate improvement 
of local service perhaps through direct 
delivery by automobile., 

_ The second number on the League’s 
program is to secure a comprehensive 
city plan for Staten Island by co-operat- 
ing with the city planning committee of 
the New York Board of Estimate. 
Many people are boosting the idea of 
Subway extension to Staten Island but, 
as Mark Wiseman, executive secretary 
of the League points out, why not first 
provide for the stream of immigration 
hae will pour into the Island through 
the subway? Now, Mr. Wiseman con- 
tends, while property values are still low 
and progress just beginning, is the time 
to stem haphazard confused growth and 
map out scientifically a beautiful and 
useful plan of borough development. 

_ The last of the trio of projects which 
the Civic League will advance this win- 
fer is a New York free port located at 
taten Island where goods brought into 
harbor not for import but for trans- 
shipment in some form or other may be 
ndled free of duty charges and with- 
inspection by customs officers. Such 
could be stored in warehouses un- 


RICHMOND BOROUGH HALL, 
ST. GEORGE, STATEN ISLAND 


til opportune time for marketing within 
the country or cargoes could be broken, 
remade and trans-shipped. At present 
more than $60,000,000 worth of goods a 
year are shipped in bond through New 
York to other countries. The disad- 
vantage to merchants of haying to use 
bonded warehouses are many. These 
warehouses are often inconveniently lo- 
cated in relation to transportation; their 
fees for handling are high because they 
must pay the government for the serv- 
ices of customs inspectors; and most 
important of all in a bonded warehouse 
the merchant loses control of his goods. 
With a free port, he is given the oppor- 
tunity to take advantage of the best 
market and if he has brought too much 
for the intended market he can send the 
remainder to another. A “free zone” 
for the Port of New York modelled af- 
ter that of Hamburg, Germany has been 
endorsed by the Merchants’ Association 
of New York city and is considered one 
of the best ways to build up a United 
States merchant marine; so needed at 
this time. Staten Island with its 54 
miles of water front and its open coast 
line is regarded as the logical place for 
such a shipping terminal. It would both 
relieve the congestion in Manhattan and 
develop the possibilities of Richmond. 


On Christmas Eve a spire of twink- 
ling lights rose in Tompkinsville Square 
on Staten Island. It was the 30 foot 
Christmas tree, planted through the ef- 
forts of the Woman’s Committee of the 
Civic League, wired and lighted by the 
Richmond Light and Railroad Company, 
visited by hundreds at reduced fares on 
the Staten Island Rapid Transit Rail- 
road—the center of an entertainment 
supplied by church choirs, the band at 
Mt. Loretto Home, the band of the 
Police Department, the Einigkeit So- 
ciety, one of the best choral societies in 
New York, and on Christmas day by 
some 500 school children. This spark- 
ling hemlock tree meant more than the 
reach of the community Christmas to 
Staten Island. It was the symbol, the 
torch of the Community Spirit which 
the Civic League is striving to keep 
bright the whole year round. 


MERICAN CIVIC ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION 


“TT MAY TRUTHFULLY be said,” 
declared president P. Horace McFar- 
land before the annual convention of the 
American Civic Association held in 
Washington, December 2, 3 and 4, “that 
to the average intelligent American— 
the words ‘city planning’ at once refer 
themselves aS a part of a vague propa- 
ganda for ‘the city beautiful, having to 
do with permanent or temporary courts 
of honor, extra illuminations, and other 
forms of municipal frippery. . . . 
This fundamental error of conception 
prevents the good people from realizing 
that, city planning which is at all worth 
while is concerned first with means of 
intercommunication, with transportation, 
with markets, and house-sites and fac- 
tory locations and all other forms of 
prosperity, efficiency and convenience, 
rather than with appearance or orna- 
ment as essentials.” 


Although certain speakers like Arnold 
Brunner of New York, confined them- 
selves to a plea for harmonious archi- 
tecture and landscape treatment as the 
necessary background of happy efficient 
human lives, the emphasis at this tenth 
anniversary meeting of the Civic Asso- 
ciation was on the practical issues of 
city planning which president McFar- 
land mentioned. A large part of the dis- 
cussion centered on such municipal prob- 
lems as the collection, reduction and 
utilization of garbage, the abatement of 
unnecessary noise, the elimination of the 
signboard and the provision of recrea- 
tion for congested population. 

Thomas Adams, who _ has recently 
come from England where he was iden- 
tified with the London Local Govern- 
ment Board to be Town Planning Adyis- 
or of the Conservation Commission of 
Canada, agreed with Mr. McFarland 
that city planning is popularly regarded 
as meaning the improvement of the ex- 
ternal features of a city and does not 
convey to the average man the extent 
which it enters or should enter into the 
fundamental aspects of city life. These 
fundamentals in an average city, accord- 
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ing to Mr. Adams are industry and resi- 
dence and he described how wise city 
planning should secure both healthful 
factories and home surroundings for the 
people. Both he and Mr. McFarland 
expressed hope that there would soon be 
state or federal departments of civic af- 
fairs to assist and advise municipalities. 

Richard B. Watrous, Secretary of the 
Association, in his annual report refer- 
red in detail to the activities of the As- 
sociation during the past two years. He 
spoke particularly of the campaign for 
the preservation of Niagara Falls, for 
the upbuilding of a national park sys- 
tem, and for community development 
with special reference to the needs of 
small cities and towns; to the work that 
has been done for the abatement of the 
billboard nuisance, the smoke nuisance 
and the house fly; and of the important 
civic tour to Europe conducted by the 
Association in 1913. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, J. Horace 
McFarland, Harrisburg, Pa.; lst Vice- 
President, John Nolen, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Treasurer, William B. Howland, 
New York City; Secretary, Richard B. 
Watrous, Washington, D. C. 


HEATER SOCIAL CENTER IN 
HARTFORD 


WITH A LONG term lease of the 
Star Theater, largest and finest in Con- 
necticut, an Episcopal rector, without 
backing of any organization, is mak- 
ing an interesting experiment in recrea- 
tion for the people. The theater is in 
Hartford, with a congested tenement 
district’ (largely Jewish) on one side 
and the business section of the city on 
the other. 

Besides the auditorium the theater 
building contains twenty-four well-fur- 
nished bedrooms and other spacious 
rooms as well. The Rey. Harry E. Rob- 
‘bins, rector of St. James Church, West 
Hartford, and secretary-treasurer of 
the Commission on Social Service and 
Social Research of the Diocese of Con- 
necticut, has worked out a plan for the 
use of all this space. The bedrooms 
will be rented to young men. In one of 
the large rooms a dancing class, with 
a skilled instructor.—Helen Way Linder, 
will be held. Another room is reserved 
for baby carriages, and a nurse will be 
provided, without charge, for the chil- 
‘dren of patrons who attend perform- 
ances in the theater. 

In the theater carefully censored mo- 
tion pictures will be given. In connec- 
tion with these productions there will be 
given exhibitions of modern dancing un- 
der supervision of Mrs. Linder. 

It is also planned to have “motion pic- 
ture box party dansants,” which will 
afford opportunity for clubs or groups 
of people to enjoy private dancing after 
performances on the theater dance floor. 


Saturday mornings there will be chil- 
dren’s matinees at ten o’clock when 
some of Dickens’ stories will be illus- 
trated and children’s music played. Sun- 
day evenings prominent speakers will 
talk on current topics. The theater has 
‘been offered, without charge, to the Fed- 
eration of Churches to try the experi- 
ment of Bible teaching by means of mo- 
‘tion pictures. 


Mr. Robbins expects to be theatrical 
manager as well as rector, and he is 
eliciting the co-operation of the clergy- 
men, business men, and school princi- 
pals of Hartford in his “movie” under- 
taking. He is also making a special ef- 
fort to introduce “sermon plays’ such 
as The Life of Christ, The House of 
Bondage, etc., into the motion picture 
houses of New England. 


ONFERENCE ON ENGLISH 
HOUSING 


Tue NationaLt Housine Asso- 
CIATION, which last summer organized 
a party to visit England and study the 
work there, recently called the members 
of this party together, invited others 
who had studied English housing work 


at first hand to take part, and then —~ 


brought up for discussion a series of 
questions covering three broad phases 
of the work. In spite of an unexpect- 
edly large attendance the conference 
was kept very informal. 

Frank B. Williams gave the principal 
points in regard to the Housing and 
Town Planning, etc., Law of 1909, and 
its results. Commissioner John J. Mur- 
phy and James Jenkins, Jr., led the dis- 
cussion on the housing work of local 
authorities, the effects of regulation by 
municipal health and building depart- 
ments, and the erection of municipal 
dwellings. Edward M. Bassett led the 
discussion on distribution of population. 
There was general agreement that while 
the Housing and Town Planning law 
is virtually only a district rather than 
a comprehensive city measure, it is of 
vital importance and gives to the Eng- 
lish cities a power to control suburban 
developments that American cities may 
well envy them. The work of the local 
authorities in demolishing insanitary 
dwellings and opening to the light and 
air court and rear houses was also com- 
mended.- The policy of municipal house 
building, however, was not commended. 
The points most emphasized in regard 
to distribution of population were the 
need of distributing centers of employ- 
ment instead of concentrating them in 
the center of town, and the need of a 
well-planned transit system. 

The human side of the problem was 
given attention. Miss Udetta D. Brown 
commented upon the very small number 
of aliens in the English slums and the 
homogeneous character of the popula- 
tion in the garden suburbs and munici- 
pal dwellings. This formed a basis for 
the discussion of management (munici- 
pal, garden community, co-partnership, 
Octavia Hill and real estate) led by 
Miss Emily W. Dinwiddie; on house 
plans from the tenant’s point of view, 
led by Miss Madge D. Headley; and on 
recreation in the garden communities, 
led by Graham R. Taylor. The single 
family house, rather than the multiple 
dwelling, met with unanimous commen- 
dation, but when it came to interior 
arrangements the conference felt that 
America had more to teach than to 
learn. The success of the English in 
providing for wholesome recreation in 
their garden suburbs and villages, how- 
ever, was held up as something for us 
to emulate. 

The garden suburb or village was the 


subject of much discussion. No ques- | 
tion of its value or its practicability was 
raised, the only questions were of meth- 
ods and of means. Horace B. Mann 
contrasted the English garden communi- 
ties with ordinary commercial develop- 
ments. Maurice R. Scharff then dis- 
cussed English methods as regards con- 
venience, economy, sanitation and amen- 
ity; Grosvenor Atterbury compared 
building costs in England with those in 
the neighborhood of New York; John 
Ihlder described the financial methods 
used in the different kinds of estates; 
and George B. Ford told of the effects. 
that garden communities have had on 
neighboring developments. 


IVING EFFECT TO PHILADEL- 
C; ~PHIA HOUSING LAWS 

How THE Philadelphia Housing 
Commission has co-operated with city 
officials in regard to the enforcement 
of housing laws is set forth in its last 
annual report. 
. The Commission is a clearing house 
for 53 social and philanthropic agencies 


which collect records of insanitary con- 
ditions. Through its office 4949 com- 


“plaints were filed in 1913 with the Di- 


vision of Sanitation, 622 with the Ten- 
ement House Division and 571 with 
other municipal offices. The Commis- 
sion was largely instrumental last year 
in drafting the new housing code, con- 
centrating the authority previously di- 
vided among several divisions into one 
division of housing and sanitation un- 
der the Department of Public Health 
and Charities. In the struggle which 
has not yet been settled to balk the new 
law by non-appropriation of funds, the 
Commission has been active in answer- 
ing objections to the code and fighting, 
for its adoption. g 
Coincident with the effort to secure 
the housing law the Commission, has— 
been engaged in a _ study of housing 
conditions in the city and the causes for 
such conditions. A survey of sewer 
needs revealed 42 miles of streets in 
built up areas of the city with only sur- 
face drainage and privy vaults; a study 
of the effect of improvement upon rents” 
proved fallacious the statement that 
sanitary betterments have their reflex 
in additional cost to tenants; and an- 
investigation into the effect of home 
ownership upon citizenship revealed 
that where the percentage of privately 
owned homes is high the congestion is 
least, the death rate usually lower and 
the greatest independence in politics 
manifest. In a particularly interesting 
study of the effect of sub-normal areas 
and houses upon health of the tenants 
the fact was disclosed that in the river 
wards 30 houses were found in each of 
which three new cases of tuberculosis 
had been reported in as many different 
families during a period of five years. 
The frequency of new cases in families 
where propinquity could not be _ the 
determining factor would seem to indi- 
cate, the Commission points out, that 
the unsanitary house is a factor in 
spreading this disease. 
The Commission carried on a strenu- 
ous publicity campaign by utilizing news- 
papers, arranging a housing exhibit an 
maintaining a bureau of speakers. 
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HEALTH 


SUPPLY—By HARLEAN JAMES 


| [os A CIVIC LEAGUE SECURED A CLEAN MILK 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, WOMEN’S CIVIC LEAGUE OF BALTIMORE 


Tue Leacue’s investigation of lo- 
cal conditions disclosed the fact that by 
ordinance, the commissioner of health 
had the power to adopt such regulations 
as he might deem proper to protect the 
public health of Baltimore, including 
control of the milk supply. Besides the 
rules and regulations which might be 
promulgated by the Department of 
Health, there were also state laws, 
charter provisions and city ordinances 
‘in large number. 

_ The inspectors of the Department of 
Health could “spill” milk if it could be 
discovered on the spot that the milk 
failed to meet requirements. Low spe- 
cific gravity by lactometer test, dirt 
visible to the human eye, or age appar- 
ent to the human nose, were disqualifica- 
tions. For the scientific method of 

‘counting bacteria or discovering harm- 
ful bacteria involves so much time that 
before the “returns” come. in, the milk 
has been consumed and the “patient” 
may be dead. 


How, then, it may be asked, is a bac- 
teriological laboratory of service in the 
inspection of milk? It is agreed that 
the bacteriological count in samples of 
milk is a pretty good gauge of the de- 
gree of cleanliness surrounding the pro- 
duction of milk. Milk from clean cows 
attended by clean men, put into clean 
cans and kept cool, will show low counts. 
‘If these operations are conducted care- 
lessly the count runs up. It is not un- 
usual for milk from cows standing in a 
highly sanitary stable to show, never- 
theless, a high count. No amount of 
elaborate equipment will produce clean 
milk if the daily practice is bad. Soiled 
‘hands or poorly cleansed pails will in- 
troduce dirt into milk even more surely 

than will old buildings. 

Here it is that the bacteriological 
laboratory proves valuable. If examin- 
ations can be made frequently enough, 

the daily practice of each shipper of 
milk can be approximated. Counts that 
are made forty-eight hours after the 
milk is distributed have a _ very real 
‘future value in determining sanitary 
methods used on different farms. 

But the laboratory counts of bac- 
teria fall far short of what they should 
accomplish if they are not followed by 
visits of inspectors to the dairy farm- 
ers in order to show them how their 

output can be improved without un- 
_ mecessary expense. 

_ In Baltimore, the Civic League com- 
‘mittee found that the chemical and bac- 
_ teriological laboratories were already so 
overworked, that enough milk examina- 
tions were not possible to keep proper 
check on the producers, and that there 


was no method of follow-up work. 
In the spring of 1911, the first milk in- 
spector was appointed and trained for 
duty by experts from the Dairy Divis- 
ion at Washington. 

During the summer of 1912, we em- 
ployed, paid, and supervised, the work of 
a medical ‘student from Johns Hop- 
kins Medical School, who, in conjunc- 
tion with the Department of Health, 
made an investigation of the milk sold 
in small shops in Baltimore. Some four 
thousand of these shops were listed at 
the health offices; but as permits were 
issued for no special period, a good deal 
of “dead stock” was carried-on the in- 
dex files in the way of unused or trans- 
ferred permits. 

This investigation showed that there 
was sold from these shops an enormous 
amount of “loose” raw milk, with mil- 
lions of bacteria—an indication of un- 
cleanly methods of handling somewhere 
along the line. An _ investigation of 
milk from the pasteurizing plants, from 
delivery wagons, and from supplies de- 
livered to the consumer, disclosed that 
the pasteurizing dairies were not uni- 
formly successful in putting out a milk 
with a low bacterial count. 

The results of this investigation 
were made the basis of our request to 
the Board of Estimates through the 
health department for extra men and 
equipment in the chemical laboratory 
and for three farm inspectors. These 
items were included in the 1913 budget 
and the committee co-operated with the 
mayor and the health commissioner in 
securing suitable men for the positions. 
The newly appointed inspectors were 
taken in hand by Dr. Fred Blanck, 
chief chemist and since head of the milk 
bureau, and by the chief food inspector, 
and were given the benefit of a four 
weeks’ short course at the Sparks Agri- 
cultural High School. 


Ale HE following summer (1913), a fur- 

ther investigation was made, again 
under our supervision, of the milk-shops 
with the object of checking up the 
regular city inspectors, most of whom 
had been appointed before standards of 
qualifications for inspectors were estab- 
lished. These inspectors used a score 
card modeled on one recommended by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, and the scoring of a shop re- 
quired some forty-seven operations. 
Some of the inspectors, it was found, 
would visit the shops and return to their 
comfortable office desks at headquarters 
to fill out the cards. To accomplish ac- 
curate results by such methods would 
require a memory and attention to de- 
tail which, it is needless to say, these 


inspectors had never acquired. 

It has been the work of the league in- 
vestigator to standardize the scoring of 
milk-shops, as there seemed to be no 
measure of what a man should accom- 
plish in a day. 

In 1913, the milk used in ten of the 
largest hospitals was examined by our 
investigator, and the results submitted 
to heads of the respective institutions 
with the idea of calling the attention 
of those responsible, to defects that 
could easily be remedied. We had milk 
from the more important pasteurizing 
dairies examined also, and much of the 
pasteurized milk on the market was 
found to have high bacterial counts. 

These reports were made the basis of 
a second request to the Board of Esti- 
mates through the Health Commission- 
er for addition help and equipment in 
the bacteriological laboratory, for three 
more farm inspectors, and for a pasteur- 
ization supervisor. The budget of 1914 
provided for all of these. 

The committee has also carried on a 
campaign of education which has re- 
sulted in the adoption by the commis- 
sioner of health of the bacteriological 
standards for milk recommended by the 
New York Milk Committee in its re- 
port on milk standards. These are: 
500,000 bacteria per c. c. for raw milk, 
and 50,000 for pasteurized milk. 

Newspapers, moving pictures, colored 
cards to mothers, posters, hand-bills, 
public lectures and private talks, were 
all used by the league to increase in- 
formation. In co-operation with the 
committee on public education of the 
Medical and Chirurgical Faculty, we car- 
ried on a comprehensive campaign in 
the summer of 1912. It was estimated 
that over 75,000 people in the moving 
picture parlors where the film of The 
Man Who Learned was shown, heard 
the accompanying lecture delivered by 
a physician and supplemented with lan- 
tern slides of local conditions. 

This year, at the request of the pres- 
ent health commissioner, Dr. Nathan R. 
Gorter, a special investigation and re- 
port on the Baltimore Department of 
Health was conducted by Dr. Fox of 
the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice. The department is now being re- 
organied according to recommendations 
made by Dr. Fox. 

The details of the activities of the 
milk committee of the Women’s Civic 
League of Baltimore, have been given 
thus fully, not because there are unique 
or unusual conditions in this city, but 
because the conditions were, in the 
main, similar to those in other cities and 
towns, and because the committee be- 
lieves that here is a practical method of 
remedying conditions in other places. 
During this past summer the committee 
made several preliminary investigations 
in towns of Maryland in order to dem- 
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onstrate how the milk supply of small 
towns could be improved. 

Particular attention is called to the 
following points: 

1. In undertaking to secure better 
milk for any community it is first im- 
portant to read the reports of the New 
York Milk Committee and those of other 
cities, and it will be found helpful. to 
read the reports of the Public Health 
Service on milk. Perhaps the most 
valuable document is the Report of the 
Commission on Milk Standards appoint- 
ed by the New York Milk Committee, 
printed by the United States Public 
Health Service in 1912 and again in 
1913: 

2. It is also indispensable that by 
evety possible method, committees deal- 
ing with milk should know thoroughly 
the methods of production, from cow to 
consumer, and the difficulties that beset 
the dairy farmer and the city dairy 
companies. 

3. But perhaps the most valuable step 
is that which puts a milk committee in 
touch with the local public health au- 
thorities.. It will be found in most com- 
munities that both city and state health 
departments are inadequately manned 
and equipped to’ deal effectively with 
milk problems. Even if this is not true 
the health department will undoubtedly 
welcome any agency helping to bring to 
the attention of the public the rules and 
regulations of the department and sug- 
gestions for better health conditions. 

4. The next step will commonly be to 
employ an investigator, who has had 
proper scientific training, to work with 
the health department in securing a re- 


port on the exact condition of the milk , 


served to the public. This can then be 
made the basis of requests from the ap- 
propriating powers for proper. men and 
equipment to take care of the milk situa- 
tion where it should be handled—in the 
health department. 


Paw AND THE HIGH COST 


OF LIVING 


THE INCREASE of pellagra in the 
United States during the last few years 
has been so great that in certain cities 
of the South last spring, the death-rate 
from this disease was actually higher 
than that from tuberculosis. 

Disease of unknown cause presents a 
terrible problem to health authorities, 
and nobody knew the cause of pellagra. 
In Italy, Lombroso’s spoiled corn theory 
is accepted; but, as we have already 
pointed out in THr Survey (March 22, 
1913), it does not explain pellagra in 
this country. Last year the experts 
were inclined to accept the theory of in- 
fection carried by some insect, perhaps 
the biting stable-fly. 

But there were many features of pel- 
lagra which could not be explained in 
this way, such as the great predomin- 
ance of women among the victims, and 
the curious fact that in orphanages and 
insane asylums it was the inmates who 
became pellagrous and never the attend- 
ants. 

The Public Health Service has been 
fully alive to the importance of this ques- 
tion and careful studies have been car- 
ried on by the department’s experts who 


now announce that they believe pellagra 
to be, not an infection at all, but one 
of the starvation diseases, like scurvy 
and beriberi. A starvation disease-does 
not mean that the victim has not had 
enough food to eat, but that certain 
necessary elements are lacking in the 
diet. In pellagra the element is appar- 
ently something contained in protein 
food, animal or vegetable. 

Pellagra- seems to be one of the re- 
sults of the high price of food, and its 
alarming increase in the last few years 
is due to the soaring of prices during 
this time. In the South, especially, and 
in charitable institutions the high priced 
foods—milk, eggs and meat, have ‘been 
replaced by such things as, corn and 
syrup. If beans and legumes were add- 
ed to replace the animal protein, they 
were not eaten to the same extent, for 
children do not care for such food as 
they do for milk and eggs, nor can they 
digest it as well. 

This nutrition theory fits amazingly 
well and clears up many of the puzzling 
features of pellagra. For instance, in a 
Georgia insane asylum, 32 of 418 \in+ 


mates developed the disease within a | 


year, but not one of the 293 employes. 
Experts could find only one constant dif- 
ference between these two groups and 
this was the decidedly better food served 
to the employes. 

Women are more apt to eat too little 
and to follow queer fads in diet than 
are men, and among the poor it is the 
mother of the family who usually gets 
the least to eat; so that the greater in- 
cidence of pellagra among women is al- 
so explained. 

Experiments in curing the disease by 
a diet rich in protein are now, being 
carried on in the Georgia asylum under 
experts from the Public Health Service. 
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THE PRIZE OFFERED BY THE AMERICAN PUB- 
LIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION FOR THE BEST: EX- 
HIBIT AT JACKSONVILLE, WAS AWARDED TO 


THE NORTH CAROLINA STATE BOARD OF 
HEALTH. THIS IS “PATENT MEDICINE COR- 
NER IN THE EXHIBIT. 


‘interests of the city were recently | 
“pooled.” Instead of , having special 
visiting nurses, tuberculosis nurses, | 


“ment, as each. nurse is sworn in as a_ 
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F 
COMMUNITY NURSING | 


Dayton is trying out a plan of com- | 
munity nursing for which decided ad-'| 


’ é iM 
vantages are claimed. All the natsingal 


board of health nurses, all in one part | 
of the field, each nurse now cares for } 
all cases in her particular district. { 

In this centralizing plan, knowledge is } 
more easily transferred concerning the | 
cases; the nurse becomes better known | 
in her’ district and therefore can give. 
more efficient service; she considers the | 
medical condition of the family as a unit | 
and can therefore handle their medical | 
problems from the community point of © 
view. The closest co-operation is be- | 
ing established with the health depart- | 


sanitary inspector and has the power to 
order corrections in sanitary conditions. 
All nurses, whether from municipal or — 
private agencies, are under the single 
supervision of Elizabeth Fox, of the’ 
Visiting Nurses’ Association. } 


A NATIONAL HEALTH GUARD 


A call comes from the Life Extension 
Institute for two million people to enlist — 
in an “army of national defense.” Each — 
member enlisting pledges earnest effort 
to inform himself on the subject of hy- 
giene—personal, household, and com-~ 
munity; to encourage the practice of 
periodic health examinations; to support 
the public health service; to influence 
schools, churches, civic bodies, and em-_ 
ployers to help stimulate interest in the 
rapidly advancing science of health and — 
life conservation; and “to co-operate 
with and advise the Life Extension In- — 
stitute in its purpose to reduce life- 
waste and to guard and strengthen the 
vitality and vigor of our race.” ‘ 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-FIRST, ; 


A, 
The Children’s Free Hospital of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has opéned a social ser-— 
vice department. The tiew work will — 
be in charge of Gertrude Martin who 
in addition to a nurse’s training has © 
had three years’ experience in the Bos-~ 
ton Dispensary. Co-operation with vis-_ 
iting nurses of Milwaukee is assured. 
This adds one to the 150 social service 
departments already at work in hospitals 
and dispensaries in the United States. 


ANOTHER BABY COOK 


“Infant Care” is the title of a pamph-— 
let just issued by the Children’s Bureau — 
of the United States Department of 
Labor. This is the second of the series 
of popular pamphlets on the care of 
children. Special mention is made of 
care of American babies in the tropics. — 
Like all publications of the Children’s 
Bureau, it may be obtained free of 
charge upon request: 


ILLUSTRATED HEALTH LECTURES | 
_The Health Department of New York | 
city has begun a series of lectures for 
the medical and lay inspectors and field 
nurses in its employ, and for hospital 


‘nurses. Lectures on any subjects of this 


tional department of the board, and ill 
lustrated, when desired, by stereopticon. 
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series will be provided by the ad 


TrN YEARS ago no American 
state had a workmen’s compensation 
law on its statute books. Today there 
are twenty-four such laws in force. 
Yet in European practice, workmen’s 
compensation schemes are but one fac- 
tor in a rounded scheme against the 
hazards of life. 

Is workmen’s compensation to remain 
the only social insurance plan finding 
toot in American soil? If not, what is 
to be the next step, at least in practical 
discussion and legislative proposal? 

Logically, the next step would seem to 
be to institute sickness ‘insurance. 

No plan of imvalidity insurance is 
possible without an accompanying plan 
of sickness insurance which would make 
it possible to treat at their inception 
illnesses or accidents from which de- 
velop invalidity. The importance of 
old age insurance is very small in com- 
parison with the importance of protec- 
tion against sickness, both because of 
the greater extent of the problem and 
because of the less satisfactory means 
# present available for meeting it. 

_ It is, therefore, most opportune that 
out of the whole field of social insur- 
ance, the Progressive National Service 
should have brought out a report on 
provision against sickness. The com- 
Mittee in chargé of drafting the report 
Bars the German system..of self-gov- 
erning local organizations as the back- 
bone of the insurance, with permissive 
stablishment;" benevolent and union 
a 
I subscribe most fully to this conclu- 
and in the following article shall 


draw freely on the report, supported by, 


i year’s study of the literature of social 
narnc here and abroad. 

The German system preserves the 
principle of self-government in local 

its, in place of the centralized Eng- 
ish system with its tendency to become 
nore centralized; it compels employer 
id employe to co-operate actively in 
é management of the insurance, and 
ecures the election of representative 
members of both classes on boards in- 
ead of the appointive representation 
' the English act. .In the first year 
the operation of the English act, a 
w large industrial insurance compa- 
mies organized societies which contain 
825,000 of the 10,325,000 insured per- 
s in approved societies, while 4,618,- 
are in friendly societies. 
ple this with the fact that three 


-should be 


INDUSTRY 


ICKNESS INSURANCE AND ITS POSSIBILITIES IN MIN- 
ING AND RAILROADING—By J. P. CHAMBERLAIN 


REPORT by a sub-committee 

of the Progressive National 
Service on sickness insurance 
comes from the press at the first 
of the year. 

This report is one of three for- 
midable pieces of legislative re- 
search undertaken by the Depart- 
ment of Social and Industrial Jus- 
tice im the first two years of the 
Progressive National Service. 
Jane Addams, of Hull House, was 
chairman of this department, the 
other departments of the service 
heartily co-operating. A. com- 
panion report is being brought out 
simultaneously on workmen’s com- 
pensation; the third field is labor. 


companies at present write practically 
all the industrial insurance in the United 


States, and it is clear that serious com-_ 


plications on this score are to be feared 
if the English system should be adopted 
in this country. 

The committee recommends that bene- 
fits of insurance should include medical 
care and nursing with necessary medi- 
cal and surgical supplies, and a cash 
benefit for twenty-six weeks from the 
beginning of inability to earn. The 
medical aid should not continue for 
more than twenty-six weeks, or, if in- 
ability to earn begins subsequent to the 
illness, during the payment of the cash 
benefit. To extend the insurance longer 
would be to enter into the field of in- 
validity insurance with its very differ- 
ent problems. The family of the in- 
sured should have medical care and ma- 
ternity benefits, with the regular cash 
benefit added where the mother is her- 
self an insured person, 

All. European experience goes to 
show that the cost of the insurance 
divided between employer, 
employe and the state. It is essential 
that the employe contribute if he is to 
have a voice in the disposition of the 
funds, and the training which he will 
gain in self-discipline through his share 
in the administration of the insurance 
must be counted a gain. Furthermore, 
if the administration of the insurance is 
to be so organized as to compel co-op- 
eration and thereby promote better re- 
lations and better understanding between 
employer and employe, the administra- 
tion of the fund must be in the hands 


eh 
RO aia 
of committees of employes and employ- 
ers under the supervision of officials of 
the state. 

But if the fund were to be contributed 
solely by the state and the employer, the 
temptation to deal easily with sufferers, 
on the part of committees of workmen 
who would themselves have no financial 
interest to protect, would tend to break 
down a scheme by reason of excessive 
malingering. 

These reasons for compelling) each 
party interested to have a financial in- 
terest in the honest and efficient opera- 
tion of the fund, apply as well to the 
employer as to the workman,—and if the 
state is to have a share in the adminis- 
tration of the fund, to the state itself. 
Furthermore, each of these interests 
will have a direct economic gain from 
such insurance, and is now under ex- 
penses which will be lessened by the 
system proposed. 

Workmen in this country are at pres- 


ent paying, in the aggregate, large sums 
co oD 


for what is principally burial insurance, 
and in addition, an appreciable sum for 
medical service both in the form of di- 
rect payments to physicians and drug 
stores and in the form of contributions 
to fraternal societies, establishment 
funds, and other forms of sickness in- 
surance, so that it cannot be argued 
that they are) unable to pay any share of 
the cost of this public scheme. 

Advantages accruing to employers 
from an efficiently administered sick re- 
lief, are well illustrated by the follow- 
ing citation from Accident Prevention 
and Relief, a book prepared by Messrs. 
Schwedtman and Emery, and published 
for the National Association of Manu- 
facturers of the United States of 
America: 

“TIIness as well as injury occasion a 
large economic waste to the company as 
well as to the employes on account of 
lost time, idle machinery and ineffective 
work. It is to the direct interest of the 
company as well as_ the individual to 
bring about a re-establishment of health 
and consequently efficiency, by supplying 


the best conditions possible for re- 
covery.” 
Most conclusive, however, is the fact 


that employers now encourage sick funds 
formed in their establishments for or by 
their employes. In many railroads in 
the country there exists some sort of or- 
ganization to assure treatment to sick 
and injured employes either at their 
homes or in hospitals, to the cost of 
which the companies contribute. These 
institutions are increasing in number, 
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and there is no instance in which a sys- 
tem once installed has been abandoned. 
An increasing number of large manufac- 
turing and mining corporations are es- 
tablishing sick benefit funds which the 
corporations at least manage at no ex- 
pense to the funds, though the employes 
usually bear most of the burden of sup- 
plying the benefits. 

Another reason why industry should 
bear a share of the burden of sick in- 
surance is carefully developed by I. M. 
Rubinow in his book on Social Insur- 
ance. Morbidity records prove that 
workmen in certain trades are especial- 
ly liable to sickness, not always distinc- 
tively trade diseases; and any scheme of 
sickness insurance which does not take 
this circumstance into consideration fails 
in an important particular. The plan of 
assessing part of the cost on the employ- 
er, and permitting the directors of the 
Mutual Carrier to vary the premium 
within limits among different trades, 
fairly faces and fairly solves this dif- 
ficulty. 

The community at large will benefit 
by a reduction of the ills which accom- 
pany sickness in the - working classes. 
More than 25 per cent of the persons 
aided by the various charitable societies 
ask for help because of sickness. Free 
hospitals and dispensaries, public and 
private, testify to the acknowledgment 
by society of its duty toward its less 
prosperous members; and in fact, with 
the increase of knowledge of the way 
in which disease is carried by germs, it 
is becoming more and more evident that 
sickness in one class of society may di- 
rectly affect the health of all. The 
total annual social and economic loss in 
the United States from sickness is es- 
timated at $792,892,860. One-quarter of 
this loss is said to be preventable. If 
such a condition, so great a loss, and so 
great a possibility of saving, were shown 
in a district subject to flood, would the 
state begrudge care or money in an at- 
tempt to remedy it? 

Employer, employe and the public will 
share directly and indirectly in the bene- 
fits of sickness insurance. No one class 
should, therefore, put the whole burden 
on the others; the workman, economical- 
ly weakest of all, should not pay for the 
gains of the others. 


BASED on the returns of the thir- 

teenth census, and assuming the cost 
of sickness insurance at 4% per cent of 
wages paid, the normal high limit in the 
German law (which is, however, prac- 
tically never reached), the total cost of 
insurance in the manufacturing business 
in New York state in 1910, would have 
been $25,000,000, or 7/10 of 1 per cent 
of the total value of manufactured prod- 
ucts. This figure would include medi- 
cal care for the families of the insured 
and a burial benefit, both being included 
in the great German funds. At present, 


*Social Insurance by I. M. Rubinow, p. 217. 


as far as statistics can be had, workmen 
appear to be spending at least 4 per cent 
of their incomes on sickness and funer- 
als, a very large part of which can be 
covered by the insurance. The cost to 
employers, figured in percentage of gross 
value of product cannot equal % of 1 
per cent; or, to put it another way, an 
increase in wages of 1% per cent if they 
pay one-third of the expense. Through 
contributions to benefit societies, in 
wages to invalids, and in other ways, em- 
ployers must be now paying some part 
of this cost. 

This figure of the cost of insurance is 
vigorously contested from well-informed 
quarters as being probably double the 
true cost based on the experience of the 
mutual benefit clubs of large manufac- 
turing concerns, so that it is to be re- 
ceived merely as stating a high limit. It 
is interesting to note that in 1913, $26,- 
680,000 was paid in premiums in New 
York state for industrial insurance. It 
cannot be an exaggeration to say that 
one-half of this huge sum was con- 
tributed by industrial workers for what 
is usually burial insurance for them- 
selves and their families. 

Recognizing the size and difficulty of 
the problem of sickness, the Progressive 
Service committee recommends that state 
and national commissions be created to 
study this branch of social insurance. As 
immediate practical steps, the committee 
advises consideration of bills to put a 
system into force on railroads and in 
mines. 


HE railroads present in many re- 

spects the most promising field for 
the trial of sickness insurance. As has 
been said, the cost of sickness insurance 
is not a prohibitive factor; and if it 
should be necessary, the rates of the rail- 
ways can be raised at any time by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, so 
that the cost may fall upon the public, 
where it should ultimately rest. The 
business of railroading is fixed in local- 
ity and is permanent; the employes are 
in the main, a permanent body of men 
who remain in the railroad’s employ all 
their lives; so that the element of the 
migatory workman is not here so impor- 
tant as in manufacturing. 

But more important still, practically 
compulsory insurance is now and has 
long been an accomplished fact on many 
railroads; on enough, at least, to make 
it a well-known experience for a rail- 
road man to be docked a certain amount 
every month for a sickness and accident 
or hospital fund, and a well-known ex- 
perience for a railroad company, either 
by assuming charge of the operating ex- 
penses of the fund or as a direct con- 
tribution to pay a share in the cost of 
the sickness care of its employes. 

The men and the companies in many 
of the. funds, notably in the Baltimore 
and Otio and the Pennsylvania Associa- 
tions have become accustomed to joint 
management through long years of ex- 


“perience and they have also, undoubted-| 


ed because an injured employe who de-| 
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ly, created an experience of sickness and] 
death on which contributions could be} 
calculated, as well as an experience of} 
operation which would serve as a guide} 
to the drafter of legislation. Fl 
q | 
"T HERE are two reasons for proposing} 

such a law at present. One, is the} 
imminent passage of the Sutherland bill.) 
which will put upon the railroads the} 
whole burden of compensating accidents 
in the course of employment. At pres- 
ent, accidents and sickness are cared for! 
out of a common fund, from which ac-| 
cidents are usually more highly compen- 
sated than sickness, and in the up-keep 
of which the railroad is vitally interest-' 


sires to be cared for by the funds and to 
draw its sick pay, must agree not to sue! 
the railway. 
When this method of avoiding dani 
age suits will be of no more avail to the 
railroads, it may be questioned if the. 
sick benefit associations will receive con-| 
tributions from the companies or if their! 
existence and increase will be energetic- 
ally fostered. \ ‘ 
If the companies lose interest, these 
large and powerful associations will, i 
probably, rapidly or gradually dissolve 
into small sick-clubs or disappear alt 
gether, and the great benefits which 
employes should get from a large uni- 
fied fund, with the power of number 
as a basis for safe, cheap and ef 
ficient insurance, will be lost. The pub- 
lic is sufficiently interested in the health 
of body and peace of mind of the man 


load of passengers into destruction, to 
demand that this powerful agency for 
the protection of that calmness and 
poise which comes from health, shoule 
not be allowed to pass away. 

The report of the Commissioner 
Labor for 1908, shows that the only 
funds which contain a large proportion 


agement of which the employer is asso 
ciated. In chapter five, this report. de= 
scribes certain railroad hospital funds, in 
all but one of which the employes art 
obliged to become members, and, as if 
the excepted case, practically all em 
ployes are members, the inference is 
fair that they are strongly influenced t 
join. It seems evident that the aid o 
the company or some outside compu 
sion is necessary if these association 
are to be kept up. 


x 


HE second reason for such a law i 

that although in many cases the met 
and the directors of the companies join 
ly manage the associations, yet, in som 
benefit associations, and in almost 
perhaps actually all hospital funds, 
men have no voice. They are docke 
for contributions; they are cared ic 
when sick; but they have no seat in th 
committee which disposes of the mone: 
and passes on the accounts. 
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_ It would be surprising if in conse- 
quence there were not much dissatis- 
action. Legislation providing for joint 
control, fixing a legal minimum of con- 
tributions and benefits, regularizing the 
character of the funds without taking 
from them their flexibility, and provid- 
ing for transfers from one fund to an- 
other, so that a man should not be bound 
to his job by the money he has paid for 
benefits, would seem justifiable in the in- 
terests of railroads, their employes, and 
the public. 


MINING also presents a singularly apt 
| field for the application of a sick- 
hess insurance law. The industry is fixed 
in certain localities; it is constant, and in 
the main it is in the hands of large and 
responsible operators. The men do not 
change their occupations frequently ; 
they are apt to remain miners. The re- 
ports of mine funds in the report of the 
Commissioner of Labor, appear to show 
that men remain fairly steadily in one 
mine, the fluctuations in membership of 
mine funds comparing favorably with 
fluctuations in other industries. Miners 
are, like railroad men, accustomed to 
sickness dues. Mine hospital funds are 
very numerous and mining companies 
recognize by their practice the necessity 
of caring for their men. 

Here, again, the question is not one 
of introducing a new institution but 
rather of regularizing and improving an 
old one. It would seem that there is but 
little co-operation in the management of 
funds, with probably the result that the 
men are dissatisfied. So-a good oppor- 
tunity for bringing men and operators 


together is turned into a_ source of 
trouble. 
The Progressive National Service 


Committee admits frankly that it had no 
facilities for any field investigation. It 
was restricted chiefly to printed sources 
and to the experience of its own mem- 
bers, but it came to some very definite 
conclusions as to the main lines to be 
considered by those who favor further 
social insurance: 


_ “That sickness insurance installed on 
the plan proposed by the committee, 
would probably not result in an increase 
to employers in the manufacturing in- 
dustry, of more than one-half of one 
per cent of cost of product; 

“That the employes are already spend- 
ing for sickness and burial more than 
enough to cover their share of the cost; 

“That the idea of compulsory insur- 
ance is not a novel one, for many 
employes in the United States are now 
under practically compulsory sick in- 
surance ; 

“That many employers are now con- 
tributing to sickness insurance for their 
employes ; 

' “That effective health insurance for 

ie nation cannot be accomplished ex- 
cept by some form of compulsory sick- 
mess insurance.” 


The study shows further that much 
ork must be done in the important de- 


- 


* the 


tails of the plan before a sickness in- 
surance law can be drafted with proper 
reference to conditions in the United 
States, and that it is certain that even 
when all possible sources of informa- 
tion have been exhausted, there will still 
remain a large amount of information in 
regard to economic conditions in the 
country which will have to be obtained 
through public commissions. 


"THE committee submits a plan for 
the organization of sickness insur- 
ance: 


‘ “The normal carrier of sickness in- 
surance shall be all the insured persons 


within a locality. In a small community 


all persons shall be included in one 
fund, but in a large community it may 
be found more practical to organize 
several funds, each along trade lines. 

“The organization shall be mutually 
under control of the employers and em- 
ployes affected. Either all the insured 
persons and their employers shall gather 
in a general assembly, or delegates shall 
be elected to a committee which shall be 
a general legislative body of the fund. 
The employes shall have a majority of 
the committee or a majority of the votes 
in the assembly. Employers shall have 
votes in proportion to the number of 
their insured employes, but no one em- 
ployer shall have a majority of votes, un- 
less the state committee so decides, 

“Either the general assembly or the 
committee shall draw and shall alone 
amend the constitution, shall pass on the 
annual accounts and shall advise the 
board of directors. 

“A majority of the board of directors 
shall be employes. Members of the 
board shall be elected by employers and 
employes, each class voting separately 
for its own members. 

“The board shall be the actual gov- 
erning body. It shall fix rates within 
the limits determined in the law, a per- 
centage of wages; it shall make rules 
and appoint the officers and employes of 
the fund and shall hear appeals from 
decisions of those officers. 

“The medical benefit shall be admin- 
istered by a panel of physicians. The 
board of directors shall establish the 
method and amount of compensation 
and adopt a set of rules governing the 
panel. Any reputable physician of two 
years practice may be admitted to the 
panel. There shall be a free choice on 
the part of both physician and patient, 
but all rejected patients shall be ap- 
portioned among panel physicians who 
must accept them. 

“The fund shall employ either whole 
or part time supervising physicians to 
watch the work of the panel physicians 
and patients in the interests of the fund, 
to lessen expenses and malingering. 

“The method of payment of panel 
physicians would probably be either per 
capita or a combination of the per 
capita plan with a scheme taking into 
consideration the work actually done by 
physician. Otherwise, the phy- 
sicians would be anxious to get the mem- 
bers who were not apt to be ill and to 
reject the more sickly members of the 
insurance. An allowance shall be made 


for surgical and special medical aid. 

“A medical committee shall be elect- 
ed by the panel physicians to ad- 
vise the board of directors in medical 
matters. All rules affecting the medi- 
cal benefit shall be laid before the medi- 
cal committee for their consideration 
and they may suggest changes to the 
directors. All complaints involving a 
physician shall be referred to the medi- 
cal committee for investigation and re- 
port. A physician shall not be dropped 
from the panel except after a trial be- 
fore a special court to consist of one 
member of the board of directors, one 
member of the medical committee, and 
a president who shall be a member of 
the state supervisory commission, or an 
impartial person appointed by that com- 
mission. 

“Contracts shall be made with hos- 
pitals and the drug stores. The funds 
shall, however, be empowered to pur- 
chase supplies for themselves and to hire 
pharmacists. 

“Visiting nurses shall be regularly em- 
ployed by the funds. They shall be used 
as inspectors and shall have the same 
rights in regard to the medical commit- 
tee as the physicians. 

“Where a community is organized into 
different funds on trade lines, a central 
committee shall be organized by the 
funds to administer the medical benefit. 
It shall apportion the costs among the 
different funds. 

“Employers shall be permitted to or- 
ganize establishment funds: if the em- 
ployes agree. The state supervisory 
commission shall authorize such funds 
after only hearing the local fund, and if 
persuaded that the organization of the 
establishment fund will not cripple the 
local fund. Other funds such as trade 
unions or fraternal organizations, may 
be authorized by the state commission 
and the employer shall not be required 
to contribute to them. 

“The state supervisory commission 
shall consist of five members, to be ap- 
pointed by the governor with an ad- 
visory council to be elected by and from 
employer and employe directors of local 
funds. All expenses of the commission 
shall be paid by the state, but the cost 
of an appeal may be assessed against 
the losing party. The commission shall 
district the state and shall organize 
local funds. It shall hear appeals from 
rates fixed by the boards of directors 
either in general or special cases and 
shall order increases in rates up to the 
limits fixed in the law where necessary 
to insure the minimum benefit. It may 
also reduce benefits where necessary. 

“The commission shall hear appeals 
from decisions of the board of directors 
and revise rules made by any board of 
directors. It shail pass on the annual 
accounts of, and shall fix the state’s con- 
tributions to, each fund. If necessary, a 
local committee or single commissioner 
shall be appointed for each district or 
for several districts. The local commit- 
tee shall be appointed by the state com- 
mittee. 

“The state committee shall retain part 
of state funds as an emergency reserve 
and shall collect from the several funds 
contributions to form a burial fund from 
which all funeral benefits which shall 
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be paid on the order of the Board of 
Directors of the fund affected. This 
provision is conditioned on the result of 
a consideration of the mobility of work- 
men.” 

Such a system would create in each 
district a popularly composed organiza- 
tion interested in reducing the ratio of 
sickness within the district; an organi- 
zation which would be spurred to ac- 
tivity by the supervision of the state 
commission, by frequent comparisons 


| Mr. ROCKEFELLER TO Mr. WELBORN | 


New Yorx, Avucusr 11, 1914. 
Dear Mr. WELzORN: 
_ For some months, we have been talk- 
ing with different ones who are familiar 
with the subject, about some simple ma- 
chinery which would insure quick and 
easy access on the part of the employes 
of the Fuel Company to the officers of 
the company, with reference to any 
grievances, real or assumed, or with 
reference to wages or conditions of em- 
ployment, feeling that the officers of the 
company might think that the introduc- 
tion of some simple mechanism of this 
kind would tend to promote kindly feel- 
ing between the employes and the off- 
cers, as well as be a further evidence to 
the public of the entirely fair and just 
attitude of the officers toward their 
men. Among the men with whom we 
have talked on this subject, we have 
found no one more intelligent, more prac- 
tical or more experienced than Mr. W. 
L. Mackenzie King, who was a short 
time ago the. Secretary of Labor of 
Canada... As Deputy Secretary, Mr. 
King himself settled forty-five strikes. 
It is he who prepared and put on the 
Canadian statute books, laws with ref- 
erence to the handling of industrial dis- 
putes which have so materially reduced 
the number of strikes in Canada during 
the past few years. Mr. King is a man 
who has approached this subject from 
both the theoretical and the practical 
side. I fancy that his success in settling 
the strikes above referred to was due 
partly to his extensive knowledge of and 
wide experience in dealing with indus- 
trial difficulties and partly to the fact 
that he has the faculty of making men 
of high and ‘low degree believe in his 
sincerity and genuineness. 
' Having had several conferences with 
Mr. King during the past few months 
along these lines, it occurred to me the 
other day to ask him to outline briefly 
some simple machinery which would ac- 
complish the result suggested at the be- 
ginning of this letter. I am enclosing 
a copy of that portion of his reply which 
deals with the subject. You will under- 
stand that’as a Canadian subject closely 
related to the government, Mr. King is 
overwhelmed with public duties at this 


with its neighbors, and by the strong 
self-interest of employers and employes. 

It would form a, most valuable link in 
the chain connecting the individual and 
the community with the state and United 
States public health services, and by 
creating a demand for definite informa- 
tion and expert service as to methods 
of combating sickness would force a 
high development in these two services. 


It is unnecessary to suggest its value 


Collective Bargaining and Colorado 


As brought out at the Denver hearings of the U. S. Commission on Ind ustrial Relations 


Letters Exchanged by 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

W. L. Mackenzie King 
Former Secretary of Labor, 
Dominion of Canada, recent- 
ly appointed to head the 
Rockefeller Foundation in- 
quiry into industrial relations. 


J. F, Welborn 


President of the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company 


time, in connection with the European 
war. He has been unable to give the 
subject of my letter any careful or con- 
tinued thought but has dictated hurried- 
ly some of the points which he made in 
his discussions of this subject with us. 

I am sending this memorandum to you 
in the most informal way, without any 
conference with my colleagues, simply 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
you gentlemen in Denver believe that 
anything along these lines is worth con- 
sidering for the Fuel Company. If you 
think it is, as we are inclined to be- 
lieve, it occurs to me that it might be 
possible for us to arrange with Mr, 
King, should you so desire, to go to Den- 
ver, at your invitation, for conference 
privately with you gentlemen. The pur- 
pose of this conference would be for you 
to give him the many facts as to the 
Fuel Company’s organization, a’ knowl- 
edge of which would be essential to en- 
able him to outline a plan adapted to the 
specific requirements of that company. 
If there is any man available who could 
be helpful in working out such a plan 
as this, I believe Mr. King is the man. 
My thought would be for him to go to 
Denver in an entirely private and un- 
official capacity as your guest, without 
its being generally known that he was 
there. I should not expect him to under- 
take to visit the coal properties of the 
company, but rather simply to confer 
with you gentlemen in your own office. 

I shall appreciate a frank expression 
of your feeling on this general subject, 
and if I can be of any help in develop- 
ing a plan, should the idea meet with 
your approval, or in securing such a 
visit from Mr. King, as I have suggest- 
ed, I shall be only too glad to do so. I 
may say in passing that I had a few 
words with Mr. Lee on this general sub- 
ject, before he went west. Very truly, 


Joun D. RockeEFeLLer, JR. 
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to such movements as the anti-tubercu-} 
losis league; for example, that great} 
desideratum in the cure of tuberculosis | 
—a diagnosis of the disease at its com-| 
mencement, would be possible. | 


Finally, would not the combination of | 
workmen and employers in working to- 
gether for the common good be a long} 
step in the development of that co-op- | 
eration, the lack of which has been so} 


Probing 
the Causes 
of Unrest 


Extract From Letter or Mr. | _ 
Kine To Mr. ROCKEFELLER | 
bs 


Re 
Aucust 6, 1914.7) 


I agree with you in believing it to bes 
extremely unlikely that the United Mine » 
Workers of America will call off the 
strike. They might be willing to drop ~ 
open active support by degrees, but 1 am 
inclined to think that where recognition 
has been the principle for which they 
have been fighting, they will not openly 
abandon the struggle with anything 
short of what they may be able to con- 
strue as such. 


It may be, however, that organized 
labor in the United States will realize 
the opportunities and handicaps likely 
to come to certain industries through: 
the changed conditions of Europe, and 
will be prepared to cease hostilities 
where industrial strife at present™ ex— 
ists, in order that on the one hand labor 
may reap with capital a fuller measure 
of the harvest, or, in industries that may 
be differently affected, protect itself 
against consequences that are certain to 
arise. I fear that the view likely to be 
taken by'Some of the leaders may, at the 
outset, be the short-sighted one of en- 
deavoring to persuade their followers 
that the opportunities which may come 
to American capital through the crip- 
pled condition of industries elsewhere, 
will induce a recognition which under 
less’ favorable circumstances might not 
be granted. This is almost certain to 
be the immediate effect, and I think 
you are wise, therefore, in dismissing al- 
together from your mind the possibility 
of the United Mine Workers calling off 
the present strike, even if under any 
circumstances short of recognition, they 
would be likely to do se. It will not be 
very long, however, before the inevitable 
effects of the European war on Ameri- 
can labor conditions are certain to make 
themselves felt, both because of the 
scarcity of capital available for invest- 
ment, and the crippled condition of in- 
dustry on the other side, and once this 
becomes apparent, the unions will have 
to revise considerably some of their 
present policies. ; 


It would be fortunate, indeed, if out 
of the changed conditions which this 


‘ 
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European war is certain to produce, a 
neans might be found of restoring in- 
lustrial peace in the United States in 
ndustries such as coal and fuel, where 
here is a certainty of a direct bearing. 
it may be that among those who are em- 
Jarrassing the situation in Colorado, 
here are many foreigners who may feel 
compelled to return to Europe, and that 
nay prove an immediate factor of im- 
jortance. Looking at the ultimate, 
-ather than the immediate, effect, there 
S, speaking generally, going to be a 
arge amount of unemployment as a con- 
sequence of this war, and once the war 
S$ over, thousands of men and their fam- 
lies in the Old World are going to seek 
future employment in the New. In cer- 
‘ain industries it is going to be easy for 
smployers to find all the labor they de- 
sire, and unions will be confronted with 
1 new problem. Recognition, simply for 
he sake of recognition, is going to be 
seen to be less pressing as an immediate 
snd, than that of maintaining standards 
ilready existing, and may rightly come 
‘0 regard as their friends and allies com- 
yanies and corporations large enough 
ind fair enough to desire to maintain 
these standards of their own accord. 
for the unions to take a different view 
vill certainly mean to lose the substance 
»f fair conditions while wasting re- 
jources in fighting for the shadow of 
‘ecognition. Here, it seems to me, lies 
1 possible avenue of approach towards 
‘estoring normal conditions in Colorado. 
_ The possibilities here set forth might 
ye pointed out by employers in a perfect- 
y frank and open manner. It might be 
‘aid with equal frankness that were it 
esired to profit by such a situation, em- 
tloyers may seek later to enforce indi- 
ridual agreements with all men desiring 
0 enter their employ; may even con- 
der; as some doubtless will, altering 
‘onditions of employment to their sup- 
sosed immediate advantage. Between 
he extreme of: individual agreements 
m one side, and an agreement involv- 
hg recognition of unions -of national 
bs international character on the other, 
jes the straight acceptance of the prin- 
iple of collective bargaining between 
apital and labor immediately concerned 
Of any certain industry or group of in- 
lustries, and the construction of ma- 
hinery which will afford opportunity of 
fasy and constant conference between 
mployers and employed with reference 
0 matters of concern to both, such ma- 
hinery to be avowedly constructed as a 
feans on the one hand of preventing 
abor from being exploited, and on the 
ther, of ensuring that cordial co-op- 
ration which is likely to further indus- 
tial efficiency. 
Granting the acceptance of the prin- 
iple outlined, the machinery to be de- 
ised should aim primarily at securing a 
laximum of publicity with a minimum 
f interference in all that pertains to 
onditions of employment. By this I 
ean that the hope of establishing con- 
dence between employers and employ- 
| will lie more in a known willingness 
n the part of each to confer frankly 
ath the other than in anything else. 
imilarly, the avoidance of friction, 
ly to lead to subsequent strife, is 
ly to be minimized by agencies which 
1 disclose the existence of irritation 


* 
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and its cause, at or near inspection; 
trouble most frequently follows where 
ill-feeling is allowed to develop, unknown 
or unheeded. 


‘A Board on which both employers 
and employed are represented, and be- 
fore which at stated intervals questions 
affecting conditions of employment can 
be discussed and grievances examined, 
would appear to constitute the necessary 
basis of such machinery. The size of 
this Board, and whether there should 
be one or many such Boards, would de- 
pend upon the numbers employed, and 
the nature of the industry, and whether 
or not the work is carried on in one or 
several localities. Where, for example, 
there are different mines or refining 
plants as well as mines, it might be that 
boards pertaining to each individual con- 
cern might be combined with provision 
for reference to a joint Board covering 
the whole industry, or group of indus- 
tries, to which matters not settled by 
smaller Boards might be taken for fur- 
ther discussion and adjustment. 


In determining the character of rep- 
resentation on such Boards, broadly 
speaking, a line might be drawn between 
those who are “paid salaries” on the one 
hand, and those who “earn wages” on 
the other. This is very rough and very 
general, for there are in some industries 
a class of petty bosses whose interests 
may appear to identify them more close- 
ly with wage-earners than with salaried 
officials, but broadly speaking, men who 
have authority to give orders and to di- 
rect operations fall into the salaried class, 
while men who have no authority to di- 
rect others and whose own work is sub- 
ject wholly to direction fall into the cate- 
gory of wage-earners. The selection of 
representatives on such Boards should 
be made at a meeting or meetings of em- 
ployes called expressly for the purpose. 
It might be left optional for the em- 
ployes to say whether they desired a 
permanent form of organization of 
which their representatives on a Board 
would be the officers, or whether they 
would prefer the selection of individuals 
at stated periods, without reference to 
any permanent form of organization. 
It could also be left optional with the 
workers themselves to say whether they 
wished to allow representatives so 
chosen a salary in payment of their 
services, or whether such services would 
have to be voluntary. A company might, 
with propriety, offer to provide a place 
of meeting, for the Boards, and possi- 
bly go the length of supplying the em- 
ployes with permanent office accommoda- 
tion for their representatives, leaving it, 
however, to the employes themselves to 
provide whatever might be necessary in 
the way of salaries and expenses in the 
keeping up of such offices. 

It would not appear desirable at the 
outset that these Boards should have 
anything to do with benefit features. 
They should not be framed with a view 
of restricting through possible benefits 
the liberty of any man as respects the 
continuance of his employment, but 
should aim primarily at affording a 
euatantee of fair play in determining, 
in the first instance. the conditions un- 
der which men would be obliged to work 
and the remuneration to be paid, and 


secondly, the carrying out of these con- 
ditions ina spirit of fair play. 

One thing to be especially aimed At in 
the construction of such Boards would 
be the making virtually certain of the 
possibility of grievances or conditions 
complained of being made known to and 
subject to the review of persons in au- 
thority over and above the parties im- 
mediately concerned, where the parties 
fail to adjust these differences between 
themselves; this to be carried even to 
the point that directors, if need be, 
should have, where the numbers to be 
affected are likely to justify it, a knowl- 
edge of the situation and power to pass 
upon it. This feature will probably not 
appeal to pit bosses and managers who 
may desire absolute authority. 


On the other hand, I am convinced 
it should be possible to so frame a con- 
stitution for these Boards that the possi- 
bility of this review would in no way 
interfere with discipline, but would be a 
material assistance rather than a handi- 
cap to those who are charged with re- 
sponsibility. 

What might be expected of a Board 
of this kind would be that employes, be- 
fore taking up any question with the of- 
ficers of the company, would try to ad- 
just or settle it among themselves. Fail- 
ing adjustment in this manner, differ- 


ences and difficulties would be presented 


to the officers of the company, not by the 
individuals immediately affected, but by 
the duly constituted representatives 
chosen to safeguard the interests of all. 
Having had a preliminary sifting in this 
manner, cases could be brought before a 
committee of the Board or before the 
whole Board in any one industry for ad- 
justment. If it should be found that an 
individual Board could not definitely de- 
termine a matter of importance, there 
might be brought a further appeal on 
stated conditions to.a Board chosen to 
represent the industry as a whole, or a 
group of allied industries; the purpose 
here being to get away, to a degree, for 
purposes of adjustment, from the parties 
immediately concerned, but not wholly 
away from parties likely to be ultimate- 
ly affected. This would make it an es- 
sential that all members of such Boards, 
excepting possibly persons chosen as 
chairmen, referees or umpires, should be 
persons actually employed in the indus- 
try or connected with it in some way, 
not persons chosen from outside. It 
should be possible, however, for work- 
men to select one or more of their num- 
ber, who could give their entire time’ to 
acting in a representative capacity, and 
pay them a salary pending their acting 
in such capacity. 

I think, in a very rough way, this 
covers the points mentioned in our con- 
versation. I really hesitate to send this 
letter in such rough outline and without 
care in preparation. I believe so strong- 
ly in never advising in regard to any 
situation until one has made one’s self 
familiar with all its phases, that I feel 
I am running a great risk in even set- 
ting forth what this letter contains, as 
there may be conditions or reasons which 
will render its suggestions wholly inap- 
plicable to some of the industries with 
reference to which consideration is ir- 
vited. 
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| Mr. Wetsorn TO Mr. ROCKEFELLER. | 


Aucust 20, 1914. 


My pEaR Mr. ROCKEFELLER: 


I am in receipt of yours of the 11th 
instant enclosing extract from a letter 
of W. L. Mackenzie King, dated August 
Ist, suggesting the adoption of certain 
machinery providing for easy access on 
the part of Fuel Company employes to 
its officers, and asking for an expression 
of my views on the subject covered. 

Before considering Mr. King’s sug- 
gestions, I want to outline, as briefly as 
possible, the relations existing between 
ourselves and our men for some years 
prior to the strike. We had, as you 
know, for years spent a great deal of 
time and money in improving conditions 
about our plants, and the men had come 
to realize that wages, living conditions, 
the general treatment accorded them by 
superintendents—in short, all working 


conditions at Colorado Fuel and Iron . 


Company mines—were not only better 
than they had found in other states, but 
were more favorable than at mines of 
other companies’ in this state. The re- 
sult was that our mines were fully man- 
ned at times when there was a general 
shortage of coal mine labor in the state. 
More attention had been given to the 
general character of mine superintend- 
ents and their treatment of the men un- 
der them, than was the case in the earl- 
ier days: of coal mining here, and the 
former arbitrary attitude assumed by 
some superintendents toward the men 
had been practically discontinued. In 
fact, so far as we knew, there was in 
our employ at the time of the calling of 
the strike, but one superintendent who 
was unnecessarily arbitrary or severe 
with his men. He had shown the dis- 
position, as well as the ability, to im- 
prove and because of his general fitness 
in other directions, was retained in our 
service until recently. In an effort to 
popularize our mines as working places, 
our superintendents were in active com- 
petition with each other, as well as with 
superintendents of competitive compa- 
nies. That the men working for our 
company appreciated all of this, was 
shown by their expressions of satisfac- 
tion with working conditions and oppo- 
sition to the strike agitation; by the fact 
that many of them went to the superin- 
tendents after they became convinced 
that a strike would occur but before it 
was called, and gave notice of their in- 
tention to cease work and leave the state 
in order to avoid a’ participation in the 
trouble that they knew would take place; 
and by the further fact that hundreds of 
them who had declared their purpose of 
ignoring the strike call, later freely ad- 
vised their superintendents that because 
of threats made against them and their 
families they must leave, but would 
come back when the strike was over. 

I do not mean to imply that absolute 
satisfaction existed at our camps, for 
among approximately 6,000 men employ- 
ed at the coal mines and coke ovens. 
most of whom were foreigners, it is of 
course, perfectly natural that . some 
should be of the discontented class, al- 
most never satisfied with anything, and 


that at times others perhaps had just 
grievances. We believe, however, that 
by the means employed for years, the 
officers of the company were able to 


’ keep in close touch with the relations 


between the workmen and the superin- 
tendents, and detect, very soon after it 
occurred; any failure on the part of the 
superintendent to strictly observe our 
regulations with respect to the treat- 
ment of the men. I am very sure that 
I am well within the facts when I say 
that the percentage of dissatisfaction 
was low in the extreme and not such as 
to make advisable at that time any sys- 
tem of arbitration. +4 
This was the condition when the strike 
was called, and nothing that has occur- 
red since then had made the men, ex- 


cept the comparatively small number 


out on strike, less friendly toward us. 
On the contrary, those who remained 
at work and withstood the threats and 
attacks of the lawless element have, I 
am sure, a greater feeling of loyalty to- 
ward the company than before the strike 
was called. This is very well shown by 
the freedom, and in fact insistence, with 
which they took up arms in protection 
not only of themselves but our proper- 
ty during the period of numerous at- 
tacks immediately following the out- 
break at Ludlow on April 20th. 

I was very much impressed with Mr. 
King’s thorough presentation of the 
merits of what might be termed a con- 
ciliation board, and have carefully re- 
read his propositions a number of times. 
A plan somewhat similar in form was 
suggested by Secretary of Labor Wilson 
when he was in Colorado the latter part 
of November, and following the meeting 
between the three striking miners and 
representatives of the operators, a part 
of which he (Wilson) attended. I have 
no doubt Mr. King’s plan would be ef- 
fective in cases of frequent disputes be- 
tween the employed and employer, or 
where there was a general recognition 
of union labor without the “checkoff” 
and exclusive rights of the members of 
the union that are a part of the policy 
of the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica. 

It seems to me, however, that the 
adoption at this time by the Colorado 
operators of such a plan as Mr. King 
suggests, would weaken us with our men; 
would tend to strengthen the organiza- 
tion with our employes not now mem- 
bers of it; and would, in the minds’ of 
the public, be an admission on our part 
that a weakness, the existence of which 
we had previously denied, was being 
corrected. 

The strike of our coal miners was 
literally forced upon them against their 
wishes by people from the outside. I 
imagine that some people more or less 
intimately connected with labor condi- 
tions in other parts of the United States, 
but uninformed as to our affairs, would 
accept this statement with a good deal 
of allowance, but I contend that it is 
absolutely correct as made, and that, be- 
ing true, no arbitration or conciliation 
board operating between workmen and 
employers could have prevented the call- 
ing of this strike. 

I am interested in what you say about 
the results of Mr. King’s labors in 
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Canada in connection with strikes, an 
hope to some time have the opportunit 
of discussing work of this character, 
with him. lt seems to be unnecessary, 
however, for him to come to Colorado | 
at this time, for my opinion, as indi- | 
cated above, is that it would be inad 
visable to undertake a plan such as Mr 
King suggests while the coal strike is 1 
an unsettled state. We know there is |) 
no demand on the part of our men—at |) 
any rate, none of moment—for a board 
to arbitrate or handle possible differ- 
ences between them and the mine off 
cers. Whatever demand there may be 
of that character comes from the unin 
formed public and is an opinion, rather 
than a demand, based on misinforma+ 
tion-as-to conditions surrounding the 
Colorado strike. Vy 

I think that the views expressed by | 
those from whom I have received let- 
ters inspired by the Bulletins are some- 
what significant, and practically all of 
these have, while commending the coal | 
mine committee for setting the facts be- | 
fore the public, approved the general } 
policy that the operators have pursued. | 

Mr. Bowers, Mr. Weitzel, manager of | 
our fuel department, and I have consid- | 
ered the advisability of at some time 
inaugurating a plan to be represented» 
by the proper committee, by which our 
men could, when they considered it 


‘ 
necessary, reach the higher officers of, 
the company on matters in which they 
were concerned. We were prompted to 
the consideration of this because of the 
charge frequently made during the past 
few months—which as to the C. F. & I 
Co. is false—that the workmen could not 
reach the officers of the company on any 
matter without fear of discharge by th 
superintendent, and by the fact that this” 
charge seemed to make an impression on 
some of those who were naturally fav- 
orably disposed toward our side of the 
controversy and toward our getieral 
policy. We have thought that whatever 
we do in this direction,-should be don 
after the strike is over and as a natura 
forward step from or development of | 
our past liberal policy toward our men 
Above all, it seems to me that we should | 
avoid a course that would, in the minds | 
of the public, justify the charge that we 
had been forced by the United Mine } 
Workers of America into giving our } 
employes something radically different | 
and better than they had previously en-_ 
joyed. Mr. Lee is now working on some 
bulletins of an introductory nature, to 
be posted at our mines, from which we 
can work into a broader scheme of co- 
operation, as seems advisable. : 

In normal times we have considered 
that our interests were best served, gen 
erally speaking, by pursuing a course 
independent of the other operators. — 
During the strike, however, there has” 
been very satisfactory co-operation 
among all of the operators, except the 
few who signed up with the miners” 
organization; yet I do not feel that that 
co-operation should be extended to cover 
our plans, as herein outlined, to which 
many of them might object, and in the 
operation of which I fear good faith) 
would not always be shown. 

I have delayed answering your letter 
for the reason that I wanted to take 


: 


ime to consider the Saestinn presented 


‘n all of its phases. In expressing my 
views I have attempted to be as un- 
irejudiced as circumstances would per- 
nit, and have tried to be governed by 
eelings that could not be considered 
(rbitrary. 

Yours very truly, 

Was J. F. Wetzorn. 


Mr. Rockererter to Mr. WELBORN | 


Bats Eyrigz, SEAL Harzor, Maine, 
Avucust 28, 1914. 


YEAR Mr. WELBzBOoRN: 


Your full and 
lugust 20th is received. We have 
ever questioned the relations existing 
etween the officers of the Fuel Com- 
any and the employes, both from state- 
ents made by the executive officers 
‘nd the various official reports which 
fave been issued. We have always be- 
eved that the Fuel Company stood out 
5 conspicuous because of the great care 
‘iven this very question. JI am sure 
‘ou will understand, therefore, that no 
lought of criticism led to the sugges- 
ons made you in my earlier letter. I 
vjiully understand your point of view and 
“aite agree with-your conclusion that 
pwever desirable some such plan as 
iggested by Mr. King may be for fu- 
ire consideration, in order to give ad- 
‘tional assurance that any just cause 
‘f{ complaint by an employe can be 
“rought to the attention of the officers, 
is not desirable to take the subject up 
this time. ; 

Mr. Greene, who has taken Mr. Gates’ 
ace in our office and who has no per- 


: SHAIRMAN WALSH: Now, there are 
some letters that I will have to inter- 
gate you about, Mr. Welborn, which I 
awe here. Mr. Welborn: Very well. 

‘Q. And others that you know the subject 


ae 3 


5 ngth, we will not do it. I will make this 
st as short as I can, I am going to ask 
‘a to start with, when did you meet W. 
_, Mackenzie King. A. In the last week 
| September. , 
Q. And where did you meet him? A. 
f this year. I met him in Mr. Rockefel- 
's office. 
/Q. W. L. Mackenzie King’ is the chair- 
an of the Organization Committee of the 
‘madian Association for International 
inciliation and his place of residence is 
| Ottawa, Ontario, I believe. A. I under- 
od, when I met him, that his former 
‘sidence—nerhaps right up to that time— 
lid been Ottawa. 
1Q. He is the gentleman who is Sir W. 
ackenzie King and was the Minister 
‘Labor of Canada for some years? A. 
do not know what his title was, in con- 
jection with the Labor Department, but I 
iis told he was connected with it. 
‘0. And is he the author of what is 
own as the Canadian Industrial Adjust- 
nt and Investigation Act, I believe. A. 
lam not sure as to that, sir. 
2 They say he has not been knighted, 
he is called Mr, Mackenzie King. 
you have any other business in New 
except to meet Mr. King? A. I 
to New York direct from Washing- 
after having an interview. with the 
dent in connection with the truce pro- 
presented hy him to the Colorado 
ators. 


Fee 


interesting letter of 


} and unless you care to read them at. 


sonal knowledge of the Fuel Company’s 
properties, has for many months been 
desirous of going to Colorado to famili- 
arize himself with the mills and mines 
simply for his own information. Mr. 
Murphy has also wanted to make this 
trip. Thus far we have felt that for 
any representative from our office to be 
known as visiting Colorado might be 
misconstrued by the public and used to 
our disadvantage or the disadvantage of 
the Company. Do you think that would 
still be true at this time, or do you be- 
lieve that Mr. Greene could go to Colo- 
rado quietly within the next month or 
two without prejudicing the situation? 
Please write me quite frankly your opin- 
ion. It is not at all vital that he should 
go, the sole value of the trip would be 
to give him a better knowledge of the 
properties owned by the Company so 
that he could take more helpful part in 
our councils. , 


Very sincerely, 
Joun D. RocKEFELLER, JR. 


| Mr. Wetsorn TO Mr. ROCKEFELLER | 


SEPTEMBER 1, 1914. 


My pear Mr. ROCKEFELLER: 


I have your good letter of August 
28th and am very much pleased that 
you agree with the views expressed in 


THE ROCKEFELLER 
CONFERENCES 


The exact part taken by Mr. 
King, Mr. Neill, Mr. Davies and 
others in conferences in New 
York while the Colorado strike 
was on, has been the subject of 
much discussion. Examination of 
Mr. Welborn on these points by 
the United States Commission on 
Industrial Relations, at its Denver 
hearing, follows. 


Q. Was there any person else present at 
this conversation between you and Mr. 
MacKenzie King? A. Well, there was no 
conversation between Mr. MacKenzie and 
myself of any significance, that I, recall. 
I was introduced to him in an office where 
there were several gentlemen, three or 
four, perhaps more. 

Q. Do you recall who else was present? 
A. Mr. Rockefeller was one of the gentle- 
men, Mr. Rockefeller, Jr.; Mr. Starr J. 
Murphy; Mr. Jerome D. Greene; Mr. Fred 
T. Gates and Mr. Ivy L. Lee. 

Q. All except yourself and Mr, Lee are 
trustees of what is called the Rockefeller 
Foundation, are they not? A. They may 
be, although at that time I think Mr. Mac- 
kenzie King had not connected himself 
with that organization. 

Q. But the others were all trustees? <A. 
Well, I cannot say as to that. I know that 
certain of them are but I am not sure as 
to the entire number. 

Q. Do you know in a general way what 
the Rockefeller Foundation is? A. Well, 
my information is not at all extensive on 
that subject. 

Q. How is that? 
very general way. 

O. Well, it is a fund of one hundred 
million dollars for the purpose of better- 
ing mankind, the general purpose being for 


A. I know only in a 


my letter of August 20th, concerning the 
plan of co-operation between ourselves 
and our employes presented by Mr. 
King. 

It never occurred to me that the sug- 
gestion in your former letter on this 
subject implied any criticism whatever 
of any of us on the ground, and I hope 
my letter of August 20th did not indi- 
cate such a feeling. I am sure that this 
question is large enough to justify con- 
sideration by all of us, and whether we 
agree or not | shall always value your 
suggestions. 

Referring to the latter part of your 
letter regarding a proposed trip of Mr. 
Greene to Colorado for the purpose of 
familiarizing himself with our opera- 
tions. I am sure that if certain of our 
Denver papers learned.of Mr. Greene’s 
presence in Colorado and at the same 
time knew that he was one of our direc- 
tors from 26 Broadway, they would, for 
the purpose of encouraging the strikers, 
make it appear that Mr. Greene was 
very probably here to negotiate an ad- 
justment of the strike. It is my opinion, 
however, that Mr. Greene could come to. 
Denver and make a trip to our proper- 
ties in the near future without his pres- 
ence here or his connection with your 
affairs becoming generally known. Mr. 
Lee spent three weeks here without any 
comment being made about him through 
the press. 

It is hardly necessary to say that I 
should like very much to see Mr. Greene 
in Colorado, and whenever he comes we 
will all take pleasure in assisting him to 
acquire the greatest possible informa- 
tion concerning our operations. 


Yours very truly, 
J. F. Wexzorn. 


the betterment of mankind, incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York, 
is it not? A. Yes, I understand that that 
is its purpose. 

Q. Did you understand at the time you 
met Mr. Mackenzie King that growing out 
of the conversation that was had there 
that day that an inquiry was to be begun. 
headed by Mr. King, into the industrial 
relations existing in the United States and 
other parts of the world? A. No, I did not. 

Q. Was there anything said in that con- 
versation about the employment of Mr. 
Mackenzie King? A. Nothing in that con- 
versation. Though in a later one of Mr. 
Rockefeller, I was informed that Mr. Mac- 
kenzie King had been employed by or had 
gone into the service of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, or was ready to. I am not 
clear as to whether he was then in their 
employ or was going to be within a few 
days. 

Q. In the first conversation which you 
had, you did not understand that Mr. Mac- 
kenzie King was then in the employ of 
the Foundation? <A. No, I did not. 

Q. When was anything said about it— 
at that first conversation? A. I am sure 
nothing was said at that first conversa- 
tion. 

Q. Did you talk the situation over with 
him? A. No, except as the’situation here 
was discussed among all of the gentlemen 

Q. Yourself, Mr. Rockefeller, Mr. 
Greene, Mr. Starr J. Murphy and Mr. 
Gates discussed the situation that was ex- 
isting at that time in Colorado as between 
you and your men? A. In but a very gen- 
eral way we did. I think Mr. Mackenzie 
King was a silent listener. 

Q. How many times did you meet Mr 
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King: in New York? A. I took luncheon 
with him and the other gentlemen that 
day. I think it was that evening that I 
spent with him at Mr. Rockefeller’s house. 
I met him the following day. 

Q. Did you discuss the Colorado situa- 
tion at Mr. Rockefeller’s house? A. In a 
very general way, yes. 

Q. Who was present besides yourself 
and Mr. King at Mr. Rockefeller’s house 
when the Colorado situation was discussed? 
A. Mr. Rockefeller, Sr., and Mr. Lee. 

Q: Then had you been told at that time 
that Mr. W. L. Mackenzie King was to 
be employed by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion to inquire into the causes of industrial 
unrest or industrial relations, rather? <A. 
I think it was at that meeting, the follow- 
ing morning that Mr. Rockefeller told me 
Mr. King was to enter the employ of the 
corporation, but I do not recall that it is 
specifically stated the character of work 
he was to take up. 

Q. Was the first time that you heard 
that W. L. Mackenzie King was to in- 
quire into the industrial relations—I be- 
lieve you said that you did not know what 
it was—the first time that you heard that 
Mr. Mackenzie King was to be employed 
by the Rockefeller Foundation there was 
Bese John D. Rockefeller, Sr.? A. John 

Rockefeller, Jr. 

as And Ivy L. Lee and yourself? A. 
No. I think to be absolutely correct, that 
the information came to me from Mr. 
Rockefeller, Jr., on our way down town 
the following morning. I sat in the auto- 
mobile with him, and in the front seat 
with him, and it was my impression that 
he informed me on that ride. 

Q. Was John D. Rockefeller, Sr., pres- 
ent at the time he informed your A. No, 
he was not when I heard of him. 

Q. Was John D. Rockefeller, Sr., pres- 
ent at the house, or junior—? A. Yes. 

Q. The night before you were informed 
of the employment of Mr. Mackenzie King 
then and the Colorado situation was dis- 
cussed at the home of John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., by yourself, John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., John D. Rockefeller, Sr.; were 
Mr. Ivy L. Lee, and Mr. King present? 
AeaYies) 

Q; That: is correct? A: Yes. 

Q. Then going down in the automobile 
the next morning you were informed by 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., that Mr. 
King had been employed by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation; but he did not state to 
you, as you now recall, what his duties 
were to be with that corporation? A. That 
is correct, yes. 

Q. Now, did you have another talk— 
this was at the office,.I understand, at 26 
Broadway, New York? A. Yes. 

Q. The conversation at the residence ot 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller was at what 
place? A. Tarrytown. 

Q. At Tarrytown. Now, after you got 
down to the office, who else was present 
at any time when you had any conversa- 
tion, any discussion on the Colorado situa- 
tion? A. I don’t recall of any other gentle- 
men that were present until on ‘Satur- 
day. This evening’s engagement at Mr. 
Rockefeller’s house was on Thursday. I 
met Mr. Neill, former Labor Commission- 
er, and Mr. Davies, with Mr. Murphy, I 
think, at Mr. Murphy’s office, 26 Broadway. 

Q. And there was present in that con-~ 
versation then, Mr. Charles P. Neill, form- 
er Labor Commissioner—what is his busi- 
ness now? A. I believe he is connected 
with the American Smelter and Refining 
Company, known as the Guggenheim 
Smelter. 

Q. Now then, there was Mr. Charles P. 
Neill. Who was the other gentlemen? A. 
Mr. Davies, Hywel Davies. 


Q. And who else? A. Mr. Murphy. 


Q. Who else? A. Myself. 

Q. And yourself? <A. Yes. 

Q. Was the Colorado situation discussed 
at that time? A. Yes it was. 

Q. The details of it? A. No, I could 
not say the details. 

Q. The occurrences? A. The question 
that was discussed primarily at that time 
was the interview with the President, the 
correspondence that brought about the in- 
terview with the President. 

Q. Have you had any conversation with 
Mr. King since that day, or at any time 
with any person else when Mr. King was 
present? A. No, I have not. 

Q. You have had some correspondence 
with them, I believe a letter passed be- 
tween you? A. Yes. 

Q. That is all the correspondence that 
you have had with Mr. King? A. That 
is all I have had, yes, sir. 

Q. You have presented it here to the 


Commission? A. Yes. 
Ok Ok 
CANADIAN ASSOCIATION FOR INTERNATIONAL 
CoNCILIATION 


W. L. Mackenziz Kine, 
Chairman Organizing Committee. 
Address: ‘The Roxborough’ 
Ottawa, Canada. 
Orrawa, Ont., October 3, 1914. 


J. F. Wexzorn, Esq,., 
President, 
The Colorado Fuel.& Iron Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


Dear Mr. WELBORN: 


My brother’s address is 1601 Poplar St., 
Denver. It was extremely kind of you to 
say that you might drop in and have a 
word with him when riding in that direc- 
tion. I am sure he will more than wel- 
come this kindness which will be a kind- 
ness to me as well. 

It was a real pleasure to me making your 
acquaintance in New York. While our 
spheres of work are different, I feel from 
the talks we had together we have much 
in common, and I look forward to the 
pleasure of seeing you off and on, and of 
corresponding occasionally through the 
years to come. 

With kind regards, 
Believe me, 
Yours very sincerely, 


W. L. Mackenzie Kine. 


THE Cotorapo Furr anp Iron Company 
DENVER, COLORADO, 


J. F. WeExzorn, 
President. 
October 9, 1914. 
My pear Mr. Kine: 


I am very glad to have your letter of the 
3d instant giving me your brother’s ad- 
dress, and assure you I ‘shall very soon 
take the opportunity of calling upon him. 

I reciprocate your feeling of satisfaction 
at making my acquaintance, and shall wel- 
come the time when we have an oppor- 


“In an interview in the New York Sun 
of December 12, Mr. Neill denied the in- 
ference in despatches published from 
Denver, that he had conferred with the 
Colorado coal operators with the view of 
co-operating with them in “handling the 
strike situation.” As United States Com- 
missioner of Labor, Mr. Neill for many 
years acted as government mediator in 
negotiations between the railroads and the 
railroad brotherhoods. He stated that 
when last summer the Government was 
attempting to bring about mediation pro- 
ceedings in the Colorado strike, he was 
invited by Mr. Davies, the Federal media- 
tor, to accompany him when he went to 
confer with the Rockefeller group —Enpzrror. 
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tunity of meeting frequently, for I know 
that it will be worth much to me to have | 
the benefit of your views and experienc 
in connection with the work of co-opera: 
tion between ourselves and our employes 
which I recognize must become an import 
ant feature of our future operations. 
Nothing of moment has developed i 
connection with our affairs since I lef 
you in New York. I have a strong feel- | 
ing, however, that Washington is not go- } 
ing to press the truce proposal any far- | 
ther without some material modification. | 
Personally, of course, I hope they will } 
not ask us to consider that particular Plam) 
in any modified form. | 
Arrangements have been made for win- | 
ter quarters for the Federal troops and | 
their horses, and in my judgment there a i 
no reason to fear the withdrawal of the | 
troops-in the near future. 
After you reach New York I have e 
doubt you will be able to keep more o 
less in touch with our matters in whic 
you may be particularly interested, yet 
hope you will feel free to write me con-_ | 
cerning any phase of the matter abou 
which you may desire information. 
With kind regards and best’ wishes, 


Yours sincerely, 


Mr. W. 1fy MACKENZIE peek 


Ottawa, Ont.” 


RECENT PAMPHLETS 


The Recent Trend of Real Wages. By | 
M. Rubinow. Reprinted from the Ameri- | 
can Economic Review for December, 1914, | 
Princeton, N. J. { 


Emergency Relief: A Selected Bibliogra 
phy. No. 8. December, 1914. Bulletin o 
the Russell Sage Foundation Library, 130 
East 22d St., New York. 4 
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A Small Board of -Education for Nev 
York City. Bulletin No..24. December 
1914. Public Education Association, 
West 32d Street, New York. 


Summary of State Laws Relating to th 
Dependent Classes. 1913. Department o 
Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Govern 
ment Printing Offices, Washington, D. C. 


Nurses’ Papers on Tuberculosis. Dis-_ 
pensary Department. Bulletin No. 1. Pub- 
lished by Municipal Tuberculosis Sanita- 
rium, 105 West Monroe Street, Chicago, I] 


The Occupation Hazard of Locomotive 
Firemen. By Henry J. Harris. Reprinted 
from the American Statistical Association 
Quarterly for September, 1914. 491 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston. 


Wages in the Millinery Trade. By Mary 
Van Kleeck. To be incorporated as an ap 
pendix to the fourth report of the Ney 
York State Factory Investigating Commis 
sion, 71 Broadway, New York. 


The School Lunch Service in New Yor 1 
City. By Edward F. Brown, Executive 
Secretary New York School Lunch Com-— 
mittee. Bulletin No. 3. Issued by the Di- | 
vision of Reference and Research, Depart 
ment of Education, New York city. - 
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CONFLICT 
__ To THE Eprtor: I agree with the Rev. 
Edward Van Ruschen [see THE Sur- 
vey, December 19, 1914] that the “well 
done” of Heaven is better music than 
that afforded by a brass band, but I 
don’t agree that we want to abolish 
every form of conflict. That would 
mean that almost all our games must 
‘go, including not only baseball and foot- 
ball but golf, whist, spelling-bees, to 
say nothing of business, politics, pretty 
dresses, and the antiphonal features in 
poetry and music. I believe that con- 
flict is an essential part of life. It cer- 
tainly does not imply ill will. The great 
service of chivalry to mankind was to 
establish that essential fact. 
~ Boston. JosepH LEE. 


JUSTICE AND RELIEF 
|, To tHE Epitor: I enclose a very in- 
jteresting letter. I like it so much, and 
it states so well the real objections to 
charity as compared with permanent 
work, that I shall be glad if you can 
print it in THE ,SURVEY. 

FREDERIC ALMY. 
{Sec. Charity Organization Society. ] 

Buffalo. 
. Dear Sir: I am trying to do what 
[ can to relieve those who are suf- 
fering or without opportunity—but long 
experience and observation have con- 
| ae me that benevolent donations can 
do little more than relieve a few scatter- 
‘ed cases of distress. While one family 
or individual is being raised from deg- 
radation by the strenuous efforts of the 
charitably inclined, another family or in- 
lividual—next door perhaps—is plunged 
beet self respect into degradation by 
‘economic pressure. And so it goes. 

I have lost patience with the constant 
ffort to deal with effects while ignor- 
‘ng their obvious causes, and further 
whan this, the current stress on philan- 
thropy seems to me to have a positively 
jarmful effect in diverting the attention 
‘und energy of the community from more 
{fundamental issues. What the poor need 
s not charity and not even education 
rimarily, but a change in social condi- 
fions that will make charity unneces- 
jsary and true education possible. We 
ire all of us responsible for the system 
\hat hands over the good things of the 
sarth to a few. 
| Therefore I cannot any longer give 
jnoney or personal service to institutions 
})r movements which aim at less than 
jhe abolition of poverty itself. If this 
ippears to you unreasonable, consider 
ior a moment the case of the sanatori- 
jim for poor consumptives—one of the 
ynost meritorious of all benevolent 
iworks. 

- Suppose the managers of such an in- 

tution should get all the money they 
k for—all they can use. What is the 

ult? . At best they will reach but a 
all percentage of the sufferers, and of 


that percentage they only claim to cure 


a tithe. Meanwhile, as fast as they are 
ever likely to patch up the victims that 
come under their care, the inexorable 
operation of our economic system is 
making its new victims daily. 

You may ask: ‘‘What of the present 
suffering? Must we not care for those 
who need help now—the victims of past 
wrongs—and keep on doing this until, 
working along other lines perhaps, we 
have removed the causes?” My answer 
is that each must serve the highest good 
perceived. As a matter of simple moral- 
ity, such work must be left to those who 
believe in it more than I do. 

Although it frequently happens that 
I cannot resist individual appeals to my 
sympathy, nevertheless because I see 
tragic futility in this endless philan- 
thropic patching, because I believe I have 
found a constructive program that 
probes deeper and _ reaches farther, it 
would be wrong for me to join in or- 
ganized efforts of this sort, especially in 
view of the fact that for the larger and 
more difficult task there are always far 
fewer servants than for the easier, near- 
er and more obviously appealing. As 
I see it, justice to the poor is demanded 
of us ahead of charity. 

And so, though I sympathize with you 
as with all who are trying to serve hu- 
manity, I must refuse your appeal. 

Buffalo. Nina Butt. 


SUFFRAGE AND RELIEF 


To tHE Eprtor: In your issue of De- 
cember 26, a letter from Margaret C. 
Robinson appears, in which she protests 
against suffragists “deliberately refus- 
ing all aid to social work of every kind.” 
From the temper of the letter, I judge 
that the writer fails to realize that when 
suffragists decide to give all their con- 
tributions to the suffrage campaign, they 
feel that it is wiser to seek causes of 
suffering and then endeavor to remove 
the causes. 

As vice-president of the National 
Consumers’ League and president of the 
New York City League, my knowledge 
of industrial conditions leads me to as- 
sert that much of the poverty and mis- 
ery in our midst is due either directly or 
indirectly to low wages, long hours, un- 
sanitary conditions, and lack of steady 
employment. In order to overcome dis- 
tress, we believe that instead of pallia- 
tive alms-giving, it is better to strike at 
the fundamental, basic trouble and en- 
deavor to secure, through state laws, a 
minimum living wage for depressed in- 
dustries, a reasonably short working 
day, and a wholesome environment. 

We suffragists have discovered that in 
equal suffrage states, the woman’s point 
of view receives more consideration, 
and beneficient laws relating to the wel- 
fare of women and children are passed 
far more easily and quickly than in 
states where women are not the con- 


stituents of legislators. For instance, 
the only states that have an eight-hour 
day for working women are equal suf- 
frage states. In California, women en- 
deavored for twenty years to get such a 
measure passed; in Washington they 
tried for nine years. The first legisla- 
tures sitting after the enfranchisement 
of women passed the bills. In Colorado, 
where women vote, there is also an 
eight-hour work day. 

For twenty-four years the Consum- 
ers’ League worked to secure a nine- 
hour working day in our state, and even 
now exceptions are made for canneries, 
and for mercantile ‘establishments dur- 
ing the Christmas season, when workers 
are more exhausted than at any other 
time. The National Vigilance Associa- 
tion claims that every equal suffrage 
state has a good law against white 
slave traffic. 

One of the principal causes of mis- 
ery is due to the fact that when the 
bread-winner does wrong and is senten- 
ced to jail, the innocent members of the 
family suffer. In Washington the pris- 
oner is put at work by the state and the 
money earned is paid to the wife for 
the support of his family. How much 
better this is than in New York where 
the family are left to starve, if the 
bread-winner be imprisoned! 

As for the present need of relief for 
war victims, suffragists feel that the 
best way to prevent a similar calamity 
in our own country is to push the suf- 
frage campaign in all our states, for, as 
Professor Giddings of Columbia Uni- 
versity has well said: “If we are to 
have universal peace, we must have uni- 
versal democracy—all Kings must. go, 
good Kings as well as bad Kings.” In 
order to secure universal democracy, we 
must first make our alleged democracies 
real democracies in which women’s 
voices we well as men’s are heard. 

The present war is the direct result 
of the old superstition that Kings rule 
by divine right and through that right 
have full control and power over the 
people. It is now time to go a step fur- 
ther and sweep away the present slowly 
dissolving superstition that men rule by 
divine right and have control and power 
over women, To prevent future wars 
may seem more important to some of 
us than to try to bind up the wounds of 
the victims of the present war, in order 
to send them back to the battle-ground 
to do more massacring and to pour out 
their own blood once more. 

Maup NatTHAN. 
[President New York City Consumers’ 
League. | 
New York. 


To tHE Epitor: There is something 
of bitterness in the letter of Margaret 
C. Robinson published in THe Survey 
of December 26, in which she holds up 
to public disapproval the whole race of 
suffrage women, as being “one class in 
the community who are deliberately re- 
fusing all aid to social work of every 
kind.” She bases this accusation upon 
the fact that she has a list of suffra- 
gists who have refused to give money 
to anything but suffrage. And yet, as 
usual when bitterness has crept into any 
human heart, her feeling is, I think, 
based upon insufficient information. 
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There may be many suffrage women 
who do as she says, but for her list of 
these I could easily furnish a much 
longer list of women who are actually 
denying themselves this winter, in order 
to keep up their contributions to the 
equal suffrage cause, while at the same 
time aiding in the relief of suffering. 

In my home town of Brooklyn, in- 
cluded in the amount recently raised for 
suffrage in the whirlwind campaign was 
a certain percentage for the Red Cross. 
At Christmas time 300 baskets were 
filled and given out to the local poor, 
from the Brooklyn Woman Suffrage 
Party headquarters. And a call is now 
being sent out to every woman, to sew 
up the pieces in her  piece-bag into 
quilts for the poor families that must 
otherwise seek the municipal lodging- 
houses in bitter weather. As all this is 
being done at a time of the utmost suf- 
frage activity, it must be that these 
women have deliberately taken upon 
themselves the burden of the double 
duty. 

Much can be said in defence of those 
who see only their duty in giving all 
their money and effort to win equal 
suffrage. To win votes for women in 
America means much more than just the 
-right to vote. It means the entrance of 
women into our social life, carrying for 
the first time a most powerful weapon, 
armed with which they may reasonably 
hope to begin to effect certain most de- 
sirable changes. They see the enfran- 
chised women actually beginning, feebly 
enough at first, upon the cure and pre- 
vention of some of our social diseases 
which have for centuries claimed only 
woman’s nursing and woman’s tears. It 
is the larger vision, is it not, that looks 
so far ahead? 

It has been very. beautiful to see the 
Red Cross, year after year, feeding the 
famine-stricken Chinese when the de- 
vouring floods blotted the green rice- 
fields into ruin. Only one thing, could 
be more beautiful, and that is the work 
of preventing these famine-producing 
floods, which the Red Cross has inaugu- 
rated through the joint governmental 
action of our own country and China, 
and which is now about to begin. 

Let us start the New Year by resolv- 
ing to have faith in each other, suf- 
fragist and anti-suffragist alike. We 
differ as to methods, but as women we 
are one in the desire to cherish human 
life. 

MartHa WENTWORTH SUFFREN. 
[ Vice-chairman Woman Suffrage Party. ] 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


To tHE Eprror: The letter in your 
issue of December 26 from Margaret C. 
Robinson on Suffrage and Relief should 
not go unchallenged. 

Suffrage organizations as such may 
.not have undertaken relief for either 
Red Cross or home charities, and there 
seems to be no good reason why they 
should. They were not organized for 
that purpose. But as individuals they 
are at,the head and: front of most of 
the social work of this country. I be- 
lieve it will be found that very few 
suffragists have taken the stand that 
their money should be given to the suf- 
frage work only. Nor does monev pour 
into the suffrage coffers, as Miss Robin- 


son states, not in this country at least. 
The difficulty in the United States has 
been that of the great body of women 
who believe in suffrage, only a com- 
paratively few give liberally to the 
cause. The appeal is not so direct as 
that for the relief of poverty and suf- 
fering and purses do not so readily 
open. In consequence, suffrage propa- 
ganda and legislative work must be car- 
ried on with an absurdly small budget. 

The theory, after all, that it is best 
to work first for the proper tool and 
then to use it for good legislation is 
not a bad one, but with women, at least, 


‘it does work. They cannot and do not 


shut their eyes to the suffering around 
them; and suffrage women, differ from 
others principally in this, that their work 
for enfranchisement has given them 
better acquaintance with social condi- 
tions, and has made them more respon- 
sive to appeals for funds and service. 
When Miss Robinson writes that so- 
cial workers should remember “that 
there is one class of the community who 
are deliberately refusing all aid to so- 
cial work of every kind,” she forgets 
that the majority of social workers are 
suffragists, and that they find their best 
moral and financial backing coming 
from the class of women who, through 
knowledge of social needs and the 
causes of delinquency and crime have 
come to believe that women need the 
ballot. M. L. M. Extiorr. 
[President Equal Suffrage League. ] 
Baltimore. 


To tHE Eprror: I am not familiar 
with the etiquette of journalism and do 
not know if you are obliged to print all 
communications addressed to you, so 
perhaps I am wrong in blaming you for 
printing the letter headed Suffrage and 
Relief in your issue of December 206. 
But I do wish to protest against such 
a flagrantly unjust and misleading 
statement appearing in your columns. 

Suffragists need no championship of 
mine to prove’to your intelligent read- 
ers the falseness of such a childish ac- 
cusation. From its first breath Equal 
Suffrage has been called hard names by 
vindictive opponents and held respon- 
sible for all evils from drought to free 
love, but this is really going too far at 
this time when  suffragists here and 
militants in England are alike putting 
before everything else the great world- 
wide need and giving to it their best 
work. Fanny S. H. Hatt. 

Bangor, Me. 

COLORADO 

To tHe Eprror: As a subscriber to 
Tue Survey, Mr. Fitch’s article on the 
Colorado strike conditions particularly 
interested me. I have talked it over 


. with a number of the Colorado men who 


have been active in the matter from 
various viewpoints, and while none of 
the radicals.from either the operator’s 
or the miner’s standpoint agrees with 
the article, it seems to most of us who 
have tried to be merely intelligent 
watchers that Mr. Fitch’s work gives a 
better, a more intelligent -and a more 
searching analysis of the situation than 
any other one article out of the hun- 
dreds that have appeared in American 
print. 


‘tant factor in the situation: namely, the} 


the reliable militiamen, who depend 


The Survey, January 16, 1915 


I think he leaves out only one impor- 


fact that the state auditor of Colorado, | 
a labor candidate, very severely em-} 
barrassed the governor in financing the 

state militia and that the resulting en 
listment of mine guards was due 1 
great part to the fact that ‘the lives ol 


upon their pay for their families’ sup 
port, were rendered unbearable by fail- 
ure to receive their pay promptly. ; 
Besides being a very intelligent ar= 
ticle, the paper is, it seems to me, a 
masterly piece of journalistic reporting, | 
and as an old newspaper man this par 
ticularly appealed to me. I have se 
Fitch’s work before only in his reports 
of the proceedings of the Industrial Re 
lations Commission, but if his work is) 
as searching and accurate as his Colo 
rado report, THE SuRvEY is even mo 
valuable than I thought it. 
Denver, Col. 


SURVEY WANTED 


To THE Epitor: In response to a no- 
tice you kindly inserted for me some 
weeks ago, asking whether anyone woul¢ 
like my Surveys, I have received 
number of interesting letters requesting 
them forwarded to various points of so 
cial work, etc. Since I could only am 
swer one application in the affirmative, I 
shall be grateful if you will allow 
room once more—this time to subjoiny 
the list of applicants (except the first) 
with a request that other readers will, if 
possible, send Tue Survey to these ay : 
preciative potential readers? 

Mrs. Joel Welty, W. C. TI. U., 7a 
Columbia Avenue, Fort Wayne, Indian: 

(Mrs. Welty is a subscriber to TH} 
Survey, but can distribute other copies 
among W. C. T. U. officers throughot 
the state, ) 

Miss Helen Child, Secretary Neigl 
borhood Workers, Freeport, Jexelay Ne 

Miss Mattie Louise Foster, Memor 
Institute, Richmond+“and  Tecumsel 
Streets, Toronto, Canada. 

Miss Marguerite Schneider, Rowlam d 
iSkee Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Mr. ‘George K. Whiteside, Vinelam 
Ni fe 
Miss Katherine Pettit, Pine Moun 
tain Settlement School, Pine Mounta 
Harlan County, Kentucky. a 

Miss Guthrie, Talbot Epileptic Colony 
Clayton, Victoria, Australia. | 

Mrs. Charles Myers, Collins Cente 
NY 

Mrs. Irving, P. O. Burnt Ranch, Cal 

Public Library, Kensington, Conn 


Sarau N. CLEGHORN 
East Orange, N. J. 


WHICH ? 


To tHE Epiror: An official in a Mid 
dle West state desires to read a sin} 
book on social welfare. His interé 
was aroused by the prospects of m 
social legislation likely to be discuss 
during the next year. Will not the rez 
ers of THE SuRvEY.suggest what sin; 
volume would be likely to be of me 
service to a state official who has fn 
been especially interested in social pro 
lems and has not been a reader of T) 
SuRVEY or other social literature? - 


New York. E. G. RoutzaHn, 


Bhetvale Review in 1915 


' odical publication. 


6% 
INVESTMENT 


for January funds 
in any 


An exceptionally well secured, desirable investment 


which we highly recommend. 


Send for Circular No. 6860A 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 


amount 


10 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 


will publish a series of articles on the war designed 
for readers who have kept pace with events through 
the newspapers, and desire mature and vigorous 
discussion of what has happened, why it has hap- 
pened, and how. The war, however, will not 
interfere with the Review's established policy of 
supplying the best general reading available in peri- 
Criticism of contemporary 
literature and contemporary literary movements of 
a quality not common in recent years in America, 
which was brilliantly inaugurated in 1914, by 


| Robert Herrick and Bliss Perry will be continued 


with equally notable articles. Essays which on a 
foundation of sound scholarship erect an edifice 
full of charm and interest for the general reader, a 
field in which the Review has been especially for- 
tunate, will be given liberal space. And in spite 
of the pressure of the great war, the forthcoming 
numbers will find room for an important discus- 
sion of educational problems, scientific articles of 
clarity and breadth, distinguished poetry, full re- 
views of many significant books, and studies of 
the new movements in politics and letters that 
will follow the establishment of peace. 


? 


“Phe Hunting . 


The Title Page of the January Number 
will suggest the interest, but not the scope, of the Yale Review, 
which in this instance has been focused upon the ques- 
tions underlying and following the war 


is % A a William Young 
America and.the European War & 


orman Ange. 
The Political Teachings of Treitschke Arthur T. Hadley 
German Economics and the War 5 Henry C. Emery 


The Russian Problem = Py 

The Literature of the Belgians 

Past and Present A bs 5 

Fifty Years of Hawthorne = 
Our “Commercial’’ Drama ‘ : 
Southey as Poet and Historian . 


P. Vinogradoff 
Charles C. Clarke 
Theodore Winthrop 

Henry A. Beers 
William C. de Mille 
Thomas R. Lounsbury 


World Sanitation and the Panama Canal, Richard P. Strong 


Credo. a 4 ‘ Kenneth Rand 
The Worst Edition of Shakespeare Charles S. Brooks 
Academic Superstition and Democracy Florence V. Keys 
Book Reviews 5 4 A ' . 


SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


The January number sent free with one year’s subscription. 


YALE REVIEW, New Haven, Conn.: 
which please send me the YALE REVIEW for 


that I am to reoeive the January number complimentary with this subscription. 


>HOTO PUBLICITY 
- SLIDES -nd PHOTOGRAPHS 


SOCIAL SUBJECTS 


For Sale Only. No Rental 


HINE PHOTO CO. 
in Park, + - Yonkers, N, Y. 


Detach coupon and return to 


—Enclosed find check (money order) for $2.50 for 
one year beginning April, 1915. It is understood 


ADDRESS 


THE NEW YORK CHRISTIAN HOME 
for Intemperate Men—‘“Chester Crest” 
Mount Vernon, has accommodations for 
| rich and poor men. More than ten thou- 
| sand have been welcomed. Tel. 248. George 
| S. Avery. Mer. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


LIFE to invest in Boys’ Home by young 
|/man with training and experience. Ad- 
dress 1299, SuRvEY 


The Stereopticon 
Made to Give 
Service and Wear 


Educators and _ lecturers 
require a projection in- 
strument which not only 
combines every optical 
and mechanical facility 
necessary for efficient club 
and platform work, but 


also one that is durable 
and simple to operate. 


Bausch’ lomb 


Balopticon 


THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 


Is the result of the application of 
the most advanced optical knowl- 
edge, careful mechanical work man- 
ship and years of experience in 
closely studying the needs of serious 
workers in this field. 

Model C Balopticen—ideal lantern for 
slides—fitted with new nitrogen-filled 
Mazda lamp, absolutely automatic and 
best-known illuminant fer purpese-— 
complete, $35.00. 


Send for our interesting Booklet 
on Balopticons 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
528 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


| Classified Advertisements | 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—An all round experienced 
institutional blacksmith, wheelwright, metal 
worker and plumber. Must be strictly 
temperate and understand boys. Address 
2070 SuRVEY. 


WANTED—A first-class institutional 
printer and editor. Must be temperate and 


understand hoys. Address 2071 Survey 


DESIRED—Young Jewess for social 
work in connection with the Juvenile Aid 
Society of Philadelphia. Apply by letter 
to Miss M. A. Win, Supt., 516 N. 4th 
Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


NURSE.—Graduate New York Hospital 
—Organizer Social Welfare and Visiting 
Nursing Department—desires position Sup- 
erintendent Hospital and Training School 
Address 2072 Survey. 


HOUSEKEEPER: Five years’ successful 
experience in New York Hospitals. Wishes 
place, hospital or institution, as housekeeper 
or linen room. References excellent. Ad- 
dress 2075, Survey. 


Anonymous 

Adams, Samuel Hopkins 
Agnew, George B. 
Aldis, Mrs. Arthur 
Allen, R. W. 

Alling, Mrs. Joseph T. 
Ames, Mrs. James Barr 
Andrews, Mrs. W. H. 
Asher, L. E. 
Auchincloss, Mrs. C. C, 


Baker, Judge Harvey H. 
Baker, Ray Stannard 
Baldwin, Arthur D. 
Baldwin, William H. 
Belknap, Mrs. M. B. 
Bennett, Miss Marion 
Bent, Edward T. 
Bentley, Mrs. Cyrus 
Blackstone, Mrs. T. B. 
Bliss, Miss L. P. 
Boardman, Mrs. W. J. 
Boggs, Miss M. A. 
Bonham, Miss BH. M. 
Bouton, Edward H. 
Brewer, Mrs. Joseph 
Bridge, Dr. Norman 
Bronson, Rey. Oliver Hard 
Butler, Miss Helen C. 
Butzel, Fred M. 


Camp, Mrs. Arthur B. 
Carpenter, Charles L. 
Carpenter, Mrs. HE. L. 
Carpenter, F, H. 
Carter, Clarence H. 
Cary, John R 


Chard, W. C. 

Churchill, Miss Martha B. 
Clark, Miss Anna B. 
Cochran, Miss Fanny T. 
Coffee, Rabbi Rudolph I. 
Cole, Edward F, 
Conklin, S. D. 

Conway, C. C. 

Cope, Mrs. Walter 
Cravath, Paul D. 
Crawford, Miss S. R. 
Crosby, Miss Caroline M, 
Culbertson, Dr. Emma B. 
Curtenius, Mrs. F. W. 
Cutler, Miss Ruth 


Davis, Abel 

Davis, Dwight F. 

de Forest, Henry L, 
Deknatel, F. H. 

Denny, Dr. Francis P. 
Dobson, William ied 
Douglas, James 

Doyle, Nicholas A. 
Dreier, Miss Mary BE. 
Drost, Miss Magdalene S. 
Dyckman, Miss Mary L. 


Havenson, Howard N. 
Hlectric Appliance Company 
Eliot, Charles Warren 
Ellicott, Mrs. C. BE. 

Ely, Miss Augusta C. 


Erlanger, Milton §. 

Fagnani, Charles P. 
q Fels, Mrs. Samuel S. 

Ferry, Mansfield 
Filene, A. Lincoln 


oa 


Chamberlain, Mrs. Joseph P, 


* London 


SOME SURVEY NEEDS) 
Now, if ever, should The Survey be free to give adequate space to 
questions pushed aside in the public mind and press by the war. Now, 


if ever, we need the backing of our readers to make this possible. = 
@ As one Survey Associate says, in sending in a $10 subscription: 


“The Survey has achieved a well-earned reputation 
for calmness of judgment and breadth of view, and Heaven 
knows we need both just now.”’ 


We need at least 500 more Survey Associates at $10 each, if the work 4 
of The Survey is not to be seriously cramped. This is a personal [ 
appeal to every reader to take some share in that work in 1915. sl 


(Our annual report for 1913-14 will be sent on request) 


CO-OPERATING SUBSCRIBERS, $10 EACH 


December Acknowledgments 


Ford, Mrs. John Battice 
Forstall, James J. 
Fowler, Mrs. Margaret B. 
Freeman, Miss Abigail A. 
Freund, Ernst 

Frost, Edward W. 
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Gammell, William 
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Hinchman, Walter 
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Hixon, Robert 
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Houghton, A. B. 
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Howland, Miss Isabel 
Humphrey, S. K. 
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Hutzler, David 
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Knowles, Morris 
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Langmann, Dr. G. 
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McCormick, Mrs. Harold F. 
McCormick, Miss M. V. 
McDowell, G. H. 

McDowell, Miss Mary E. 
McGrath, James 

Merle Smith, Mrs. W. 
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Nearing, Scott 
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Newborg, M. 
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Norris, George W. 
Noyes, Mrs. Charles P. 


Olmsted, Frederick Law 
Openhym, Mrs. Adolphe 
Osborn, William Church 


Paine, Miss Ethel L. 
Parsons, Miss Emma 
Parsons, John E. 

Peabody, Augustus S. 
Peabody, Rev. Endicott 
Pechin, Mrs. HE. C 
Penoyer, Mrs. C. W. 
Perkins, Miss Emily S. 
Peterson, Mrs. Wilson 
Pierson, Miss Margaret H. 
Pillsbury, Charles §. 
Platt, Harold B. 

Playter, Miss Charlotte §S. 
Pope, G. D. 

Pope, Willard 

Post, James H. 

Pruyn, Mrs. Robert 


Reeder, Dr. R. R. 
Reynolds, James Bronson 
Rhoads, Mrs, Charles J. 
Rice, Mrs. William B. 
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Rissmann, Otto 
Robertson, C. N. 
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Shutt, Mrs,, E. L. 
Sicher, Dudley D. 
Simes, Mrs. William 
Sinclair, E. 

Skeel, Mrs. Roswell, Jr. 
Slade, Francis Louis 
Smith, Mrs. H. K. 
Smith, James A. 


. Weil, Mrs. Henry 


‘fis 


Smith, Mrs. John Jewell 
Springfield Republican 4 
Stambaugh, H. H. : 
Stokes, Miss Helen Phelps ; 
Streeter, Mrs. F. 8S. 5 
Strong, Mrs. J. R. 

Sullivan, Mrs. T. R. 
Sumner, Edward A. 
Swift, Mrs. G. FB. 

Swift, William H, 


Taft, D.. H. 
Taft, Lorado 
Teter, Lucius 4 f 
Thaw, A. Blair : 
Thompson, M. S. 

Thorne, Jonathan 4 
Thorne, Samuel, Jr. <9 
Tompkins, Hamilton B. 

Tooker, Miss Mary R. 

Townsend, J. Barton 

Tuckerman, Mrs. Wolcott 


Upson, Mrs. H. 8. q ae 


van Beuren, Mrs. Frederick T. ~ 
Vannier, Mrs. Charles i fi 
Van Schaick, Rev. John, Jr. 

Volker, William ; 
vom Saal, R. E. “ 


Walker, Roberts 
Walker, Mrs. W. J. : 
Warburg, Felix N.. i 
Ward, Artemas ~* ‘ 
Watt, Rolla V. a 
Webb, F. Egerton 
Weekes, Frederic Delano 
Weil, A. Leo 


vA 
( 


Westcott, Ralph W. 
White, Thomas R., Jr. 
Whittemore, Mrs. F. W. ya 
Whitten, Robert H. gg 
Wilder, Miss Constance P. 
Willard, Z, A. 

Willcox, William G. 
Williams, David W. 
Williams, Ellis D. 
Williams, Mrs. Francis H. 
Wilson, Miss Mildred W. 
Wolf, Albert 

Wolfe, S. H. 

Wolfenstein, Dr. S. 

Wood, Charles Morgan _ 


Zabriskie, Mrs. C. 
Zaremba, Miss Clara 


General Fund 


Estabrook, Arthur F.. 
Pratt, Frederic B... 
Scripps, Miss E. B... 
Waid, Mr. and Mrs. 


Hiverett™ sccmece 
Miller, Daniel S... 
Cole, Mrs. Arthur.. 
Dickinson, Mrs. C. P.. 
Henshaw, J. M 
Shepard, George F...... 
Stern, Miss Mary..... ees 


Industry Department 


Brandeis, Louis D....... 
Eddy, L. J... 


